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IF YOU HAVE A CAMERA 


Harper’s Weekly, when it sent Thom- 
as Nast into the field to draw Civil 
War sketches that appeared later as 
huge woodcuts, was obeying the journal- 
istic law that telling and hearing some 
new thing is not enough: folks want to 
see it, too. And The Independent, in 
adding to its already liberal picture 
service the News-Pictorial that begins 
this week, is carrying on the same 
tradition in a new way and with tre- 
mendously increased mechanical ad- 
vantages. 

For years The Independent has been 
drawing on those wonderfully organ- 
ized agencies that photograph the new 
things at the end of the earth and do 
everything short of actually telegraph- 
ing them (even that has been done in 
Europe) to place them in the hands of 
American readers in minimum time. 

But no agency can cover all the 
square miles of this country alone, nor 
the infinite range of interests of Inde- 
pendent readers, and to supplement this 
service we shall adopt a codperative 
plan. We want news-pictures from our 
readers. For the best in any single 
issue of the News-Pictorial (not count- 
ing those we receive from the commer- 
cial agencies) we shall pay Ten Dollars. 
For all others so submitted that we 
find good enough to print we shall pay 
Two Dollars each. 

When a nose for news and an eye 
for the picturesque are associated in 
the same physiognomy the owner there- 
of has the essential qualifications for 
making news-pictures. The camera is 
secondary, but, in order to give it and 
us a fair chance, use black-and-white 
glossy paper. In order to give yourself 
a fair chance, put your name and ad- 
dress and a full caption on the back of 
every print. “t. f.” 











JUS T A W OR D 


When Winter lingers in the lap of 
Spring as persistently and nonchalantly 
as he has done this year, we worry lest 
we may be unable to keep winter sports 
out of the Vacation Number, which 
long-established Independent custom 
fixes in the first week of June. But we 
have a valiantly summery cover—a 
splendid piece of color work, and a 
breezy article on canoeing, in which we 
promise to say nothing about ice-boat- 
ing, no matter what the thermometer 
may do. As usual, we will have a group 
of “Little Travels”—brief, usable itine- 
raries of summer holiday trips to eight 
different American pleasure-points, 
which will be of material help in mak- 
ing vacation plans. As to pictures— 
wait and see! 

A little later comes the annual Chau- 
tauqua Number, dated June 26. This 
will not lack that larger interest in 
popular education that appeals to read- 
ers both inside and outside the imme- 
diate circle of Chautauqua. The leading 
feature will be an article by President 
Vincent of the University of Minnesota, 
Chancellor of Chautauqua Institution, 
on “The Future of National Educa- 





tion.” This will carry the series of 
prophecies of the next generation in 
American life one step farther. There 
will also be brief articles by other Chau- 
tauqua authorities on the new develop- 
ments of the Chautauqua plan and of 
Chautauqua itself, with perhaps a bit 
of antiquarian information about the 
richly historic territory which the par- 
ent of all the Chautauquas occupies. 
Pictures, of course. 
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REMARKABLE REMARKS 





Mary Pickrorp—I cry real tears. 

LILLIAN RussELL—Use your mirror. 

GENERAL PETAIN—We will get them. 

WILLIAM BaARNEs, Jr.—Stop hero wor- 
ship. 

W. H. Tarr—I claim to be a progres- 
sive. 

“Bues” Barr—Very few piano drum- 
mers carry samples. 

EMPEROR WILLIAM—The 
must end at Verdun. 

Irvine S. Cops—I just naturally hate 
to say “No” to anybody. 

GEORGE W. PERKINS—Colonel Roosevelt 
will be the next President. 

EN. Eminio ZAPATA—Mexico can pro- 
duce everything she needs. 

Rev. J. H. Jowerr—Everything is being 
read today but the Bible. 

__ REPUBLICAN LEADER MANN—The Pres- 
ident never has been neutral. 

FoRMER NATIONAL CHAIRMAN 
Coomsps—Wilson is invincible. 

“Nick” LoNGwortH—When the call for 
volunteers comes I will be there. 

GEORGE BERNARD SHAW—It was _ per- 
fectly correct to shoot Miss Cavell. 

Bitty Sunpay—Come on, you ball 
players; try stealing home to God. 

Davip Lioyp GEorGE—We have means. 
The Central Powers have methods. 

Wooprow Witson—There are some 
humbugs that have been at large a long 
time. 

LUKE McLuKE—Save your old cham- 
pagne corks; they are worth $3 a thou- 
sand. 

Rev. F. N. McMuLtan—I want to see 
more church people going to the baseball 
games. 

JOHN B. WALKER—Of all words of hu- 
man invention the most frightful is ‘“con- 
scription.” 

NoRMAN Hapcoop—It is not the wicked 
who are most cruel. It is the good who 
“crucify.” 

_ SENATOR Harpinc—lIf I were in author- 
ity I would tell Carranza to go jump off 
the mountain top. 

Gov. Fercuson of Texas—lIt is now the 

solemn duty of the United States to enter 
Mexico and assume control of that unfor- 
tunate country. 
_ EvaNGELIStT Hatit—I had rather be- 
lieve in God than go into a dark room and 
get a message from my grandmother thru 
some Indian squaw. 

Pror. THomas J. McCormack—The 

public school should be primarily the tem- 
ple of Minerva, and not of Vulcan, or of 
his wife, Venus. 
_ Pror. ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart—With- 
in five years the so called Republic of 
Mexico will be under the benevolent super- 
intendence of the U. S. 

JOSEPH PENNELL—If Broadway were a 
street in a European city, centuries old, 
Americans would flock there by hundreds 
of thousands to visit it. 

Dr. Satmon—At Ellis Island, where I 
spent three years as a physician, doctors 
spent as much time in examining the 
mental condition of an immigrant as is 
spent by the gateman at a railroad station 
in examining your ticket. 


present war 
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A= Electric Fan dispenses its refreshing breezes 
and comfortable coolness two to three hours for 
acent. Built upon over twenty years of experience, 
the high quality of the G-E Electric Fan makes for a 
long and economical service. Fifty styles of finish 
give a choice to harmonize with any scheme of 
decoration. Go to your lighting company or your 
nearest electrical dealer; look for the G-E monogram 
on the face of the fan: It stands for the “Guarantee 
of Excellence on Goods Electrical.” 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
General Offices, Schenectady, New York 
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TO HARPER’S WEEKLY READERS 


T is not forms that matter, so much as tendencies. 
If Harper’s Weekly had been incorporated with a 
publication representing the opposite side in the 
great strife between privilege and liberty, it would 
have been a disaster. When, however, two circulations 
are combined that stand for the same political, economic 
and moral tendencies, it is easily conceivable that more 
may be accomplished than when they were separate. In 
stepping out of journalism myself, whether it be tem- 
porarily or permanently, I can recommend to those who 
have been reading Harper’s Weekly, more enthusias- 
tically than I could have done had it been merged in any 
other publication whatsoever, that they follow it in its 
new embodiment. 
The management of The Independent, as I under- 
stand it, mean to preserve to a considerable degree 


TO OUR NE 


HE INDEPENDENT welcomes its new readers. 

It desires their approval and continued support. It 
has known and valued Harper’s Weekly under its suc- 
cessive line of distinguished and brilliant editors. Shoul- 
der to shoulder for three generations the two weeklies 
have fought the good fight for national progress and 
human rights. 

For the benefit of our new readers as well as the old 
we may say that the merged magazine will continue to 
support the great issues that each has always cham- 
pioned. In general, our editorial policy will be liberal 
rather than radical or conservative. The country and the 
world are moving forward, knowing more, doing better, 
and The Independent has never been content to be 
dragged along behind, but has persisted in pulling from 
the front. The Independent will continue to look forward, 
not backward. 

Among our contributed articles, however, will be 
found many -that go to the extreme of radicalism or 
conservatism. We have always taken pride in printing 
both sides of the great controverted questions of the 
day. All we ask is that our contributors keep within the 


the identity of Harper’s Weekly in those special fea- 
tures that seem to have had most to do with its in- 
dividuality. What interests me most, however, in any 
publication is its soul—the thing it is undertaking to 
accomplish in the far-reaching struggles of the day. 
How few the magazines are today that have been able 
to remain anything except reflections of money stand- 
ards. That deplorable tendency is now plain to every- 
body. It has become a by-word. The Independent stands 


out as representing moral freedom, disinterested 
thought, genuine enthusiasm for progress and for prin- 


ciples. All luck to it! May those who have read Harper’s 
Weekly under my editorship find themselves permanent 
and loyal readers of that admirable publication into 
which the Weekly has been absorbed. 

NORMAN HAPGOOD 


W READERS 


bounds of sanity, decency and fair play. It is our 
aim to provide instruction more than _ entertain- 
ment. The purpose of The Independent is serious; 
the tone not always so. In our various departments and 
in our special features, whether text or pictures, The 
Independent purposes to be in full advance of new 
thought and knowledge. It avoids no question that in- 
terests the people. It gathers articles from all sources. 
It has been said that “The Independent prints more 
articles from distinguished writers than any other peri- 
odical in America.” But The Independent has ever been 
quick to recognize young and unknown writers. Many 
of the first articles and poems of our most famous 
authors were published in The Independent. 

Thus we give our warmest welcome to our new 
readers, assuring them that we will do what we can for 
their pleasure and profit and trusting that whatever 
they miss will be more than made up. We thank Mr. 
Hapgood, late Editor of Harper’s Weekly, for his kind 
introduction of The Independent to his readers, and we 
accept with confidence our new responsibility to our new 
friends. HAMILTON HOLT 
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THREE PRESIDENTS ON THE LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE 


NATION which by the standards 

of other nations, however mistaken 
those standards may be, is regarded as 
helpless, is apt in general counsel to 
be regarded as negligible; and when 
you go into a conference to establish 
foundations for the peace of the world, 
you must go in on a basis intelligible to 
the people you are conferring with... . 
In the last analysis the peace of society 
is obtained by force, and when action 
comes,—it comes by opinion, but back 
of the opinion is the ultimate applica- 
tion of force. The greater body of opin- 
ion says to the lesser body of opinion, 
“We may be wrong, but you have to live 
under our direction for the time being, 
antil you are more numerous than we 
are.” 

Now, let us suppose that we have 
formed a family of nations and that 
family of nations says, “The world is 
not going to have any more wars of 
this sort without at least first going 
through certain processes to show 
whether there is anything in its case or 
not.” If you say, “We shall not have 
any war,” you have got to have the 
force to make that “shall” bite. And the 
rest of the world, if America takes part 
in this thing, will have the right to ex- 
pect from her that she contribute her 
element of force to the general under- 
standing. Surely, that is not a milita- 
ristic ideal. That is a very practical 
ideal. . . . I believe that if the world 
ever comes to combine its force for the 
purpose of maintaining peace, the indi- 
vidual contributions of each nation will 
be much less, necessarily, than they 
would be in other circumstances; and 
that all they will have to do will be to 
contribute moderately and not indefi- 
nitely. 

—PRESIDENT WILSON INTERVIEWED 

AT THE WHITE House, May 8, 1916 


/a4F should be the fundamental 
plan of the League? 

It seems to me that it ought to con- 
tain four provisions. In the first place, 
it ought to provide for the formation of 
a court, which would be given jurisdic- 
tion by the consent of all the members 
of the League to consider and decide 
justiciable questions between them. 

Second: A Commission of Concilia- 
tion for the consideration and recom- 
mendation of a solution of all non-jus- 
ticiable questions that may arise be- 
tween the members of the League should 
be created, and this commission should 
have power to hear evidence, investigate 
the causes of differences, and mediate 
between the parties and then make its 
recommendation for a settlement. 

Third: Conferences should be held 
from time to time to agree upon prin- 
ciples of international law, not already 
established, as their necessity shall sug- 
gest themselves. When the conclusions 
of the commission shall have been sub- 
mitted to the various parties to the 
League for a reasonable time, say a 
year, without calling forth objection, it 
shall be deemed that they acquiesce in 
the principles thus declared. 

Fourth: The members of the League 
shall agree that if any member of the 
League shall begin war against any 
other member of the League, without 
first having submitted the question if 
found justiciable to the arbitral court 
provided in the fundamental compact, 
or without having submitted the ques- 
tion if found non-justiciable to the Com- 
mission of Conciliation for its examina- 
tion, consideration and recommendation, 
then the remaining members . . . agrec 
to join in the forcible defense of the 
member thus prematurely attacked. 

—WILLIAM HowarpD TAFT, IN THE 

INDEPENDENT, JUNE 14, 1915 


A= the civilized powers which are 
able and willing to furnish and to 
use force, when force is required to 
back up righteousness . . . should join 
to create an international tribunal and 
to provide rules in accordance with 
which that tribunal should act. These 
vules would have to accept the status 
quo at some given period; for the en- 
deavor to redress all historical wrongs 
would throw us back into chaos. They 
would tay down the rule that the terri- 
torial integrity of each nation was in- 
violate; that it was to be guaranteed 
absolutely its sovereign rights . . . in 
matters affecting its honor and vital in- 
terest. ... All other matters that could 
arise. between these nations should be 
settled by the international court. .. . 
Then, and most important, the nations 
should severally guarantee to use their 
entire military force, if necessary, 
against any nation which defied the de- 
crees of the tribunal or which violated 
any of the rights which in the rules it 
was expressly stipulated should be re- 


served to the several nations, the rights , 


to their territorial integrity and the 
a 

In addition to the contracting pow- 
ers, a certain number of outside nations 
should be named as entitled to the ben- 
efits of the court. These nations should 
be chosen from those which were as civ- 
ilized and well behaved as the great con- 
tracting nations, but which, for some 
reason or other, were unwilling or un- 
able to guarantee to help execute the 
decrees of the court by force. .. . 

No power should be admitted into the 
first circle, that of the contracting pow- 
ers, unless it was civilized, well behaved 
and able to do its part in enforcing the 
decrees of the court. 

—THEODORE ROOSEVELT, IN THE IN- 

DEPENDENT, JANUARY 4, 1915 


THE TIME HAS COME 





RESIDENT WILSON, in his response to a delega- 

tion from the American Union Against Militarism 
which interviewed him at the White House last week, 
made a statement of his hopes for the permanent estab- 
lishment of peace which shows that he is in accordance 
with ex-President Taft and ex-President Roosevelt on 
the fundamental principle of the League to Enforce 
Peace. A comparison of the three declarations printed 
above will show the unanimity in aim and method of 
the three men now living who have stood at the head of 
the American Government. 

The two paramount questions now before the world 
are: first, how can the Great War be stopped, and, sec- 
ond, how can all future war be prevented. 

The second of these questions may prove to be more 
easily solved than the first. The League to Enforce Peace 
has already drawn up a program which seems to offer a 
practical and constructive plan for the establishment of 
a durable peace. 

It is quite within the bounds of possibility, however, 
that the League to Enforce Peace may prove to be the 
solution not only of the second, but also of the first 
question. For if the nations can be brought to an agree- 


ment as to the basis of a durable peace, then all imme- 
diate issues become relatively insignificant and peace 
terms ought readily to be arranged. The declaration of 
Sir Edward Grey, cabled here last week, suggests that 
at least one of the great combatants is ready to consider 
the principle of such a League as the basis for the peace 
that is to come. 

Long before this war Sir Edward suggested a League 
of Nations that would say to the nations that came for- 
ward with grievances and claims: 

Put them before an impartial tribunal; subject your 
claims to the test of law or the judgment of impartial men. 
If you can win at this bar you will get what you want; if 
you cannot you shall not have what you want; and if you 
start war we shall all adjudge you the common enemy of 
humanity and treat you accordingly. As footpads, burglars 
and incendiaries are supprest in a community, so those 


who would commit these crimes and incalculably more 
than these crimes will be supprest among the nations. 


The Editor of The Independent has just received the 
following cablegram from The Hague: 


’s GRAVENHAGE, THE NETHERLANDS, May 10, 1916. 
The “Dutch Anti-War Council” Committee considers the 
fact that the German Government says in its recent note to 
America that it has twice publicly declared its willingness 
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to make peace, a new cause for mediative action on the part 
of neutral nations. The Swedish Second Chamber has offi- 
cially expressed the wish to coéperate with neutrals in such 
mediation. The Anti-War Council urged the same upon the 
Dutch Government. Switzerland is also strong for similar 
action. The recent speeches between the German Chancellor, 
Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, and the English Premier, Mr. 
Asquith, have opened the possibility of conciliation. The 
Dutch Committee hopes that you will deem it possible to 
secure the codperation of the American peace organizations 
and eventually the Mohonk Conference in urging Presi- 
dent Wilson to promote a Conference of Neutrals to offer 
mediation for a durable peace, and the arrangement of an 
international system which will secure the principle of equal 
rights for all civilized states in the future which Premier 
Asquith described as the purpose of the Allies. 
H. C. DRESSELHUIJS, LL.D., 
President 
B. DE JONG VAN BEEN EN DONK, LL.D., 
Honorary Secretary 

This cablegram comes from the president and secre- 
tary of the Dutch Anti-War Council, under whose aus- 
pices was formed over’a year ago “The Central Organiza- 
tion for a Durable Peace,” the most influential and rep- 
resentative peace body now actively working in Europe: 
It has branches in the belligerent as well as the neutral 
countries, and its various national committees are now 
engaged in the study of its “minimum program” for a 
permanent peace after the war ends and in bringing the 
idea before their respective nations. The editor of The 
Independent is chairman of the American branch. 

This is a highly important message, and indicates that 
the time may at last have come for President Wilson to 
renew his offer of mediation. He has waited long and 
patiently. He may fail now. But he is the only man on 
earth who has a chance to succeed. 

It is intimated from Washington that the President 
will not offer mediation again until he receives assur- 
ances from both sides that his good offices will be wel- 
come. In other words, the initiative must come from the 
belligerents. 

That is not the best statesmanship. The Hague Con- 
ferences expressly stipulated that 

It is expedient and desirable that one or more powers 
strangers to the dispute should on their own initiative and 
as far as circumstances may allow, offer their good offices 
in mediation to the states at variance. 

Powers strangers to the dispute have the right to offer 
good offices of mediation even during the course of hos- 
tilities. The exercise of this right can never be regarded 
by either of the parties in dispute as an unfriendly act. 

It is therefore evident that Woodrow Wilson has every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by renewing his offer 
of mediation. 


AN UNAMERICAN INNOVATION 


HE war has accustomed us to censorship as an in- 

stitution, but it has not made it any less abhorrent 
to the American mind. It may be a military necessity, 
but it always involves a dangerous infringement of per- 
sonal liberty. We have purer plays and purer periodicals 
than European countries which have a censorship of the 
theater and the press. 

The imposition of a censorship upon an infant art like 
that of the motion picture is especially objectionable. 
What would have been the effect if a censorship had been 
established over still photography fifty years ago? In- 
stead of photography being, as it now is, one of the com- 
monest and most profitable of pastimes, it would mean 
that the art would be confined to a few rich and power- 
ful organizations, for every one who took a picture 


would have to have it inspected and stamped at the cost, 
say, of a dollar, by his local censor; then, before it could 
be sent into another state or published in a periodical, it 
would have to be passed upon by the national censors at 
Washington. 

Now the motion picture camera will soon be made 
cheap enough so that almost any one can afford one. If 
not interfered with by censorial laws it will in a few 
years be the common custom to take motion pictures of 
home and street scenes, to exhibit these in school, church 
and theater within a few hours after taking, and to mail 
them cheaply to any part of the country for exhibition 
in the family circle or in public. But this very desirable 
democratizing of the art will be impossible under a na- 
tional or state censorship where one has to pay a fee of 
some ten dollars for every new film or two dollars for 
every duplicate, and have them shown to the censors be- 
fore being exhibited in public. 

But the motion picture is more than a means of 
amusement and more than a method of education. It is 
one of the most powerful forms of propaganda yet dis- 
covered. Some day there will, we hope, be films attacking 
the entrenched wrongs of modern society, as “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” attacked slavery, for which it was not 
allowed to circulate in the South, or as “The Servant in 
the House” attacked phariseeism, for which it was pro- 
hibited by the censor in England, or as Tolstoy’s “Res- 
urrection” attacked autocracy, for which it was prohib- 
ited by the censor in Russia. Does any one suppose that 
our political appointees would in like emergencies stand 
for the freedom of the film against the pressure of vest- 
ed interests and popular prejudice? No, we should have 
again what Shakespeare calls “art made tongue-tied by 
authority,” and the old battle which has been won by 
the press would have to be fought over again for the 
screen. 


COMPULSORY VOLUNTEERING 

HE British Parliament has passed a law to the 

effect that youths reaching the age of eighteen 
would be allowed one month’s grace in which to enlist 
voluntarily. If they do not volunteer then they will be 
conscripted. We now for the first time believe the old 
story of the Mexican governor who wrote his chief: 
“In accordance with your request, I am sending you 
twenty volunteers. Please return the rope.” 








THE BRANDEIS HERESY TRIAL 


OR nearly four months now the Senate has had un- 

der consideration the Brandeis case. And a most dis- 
creditable proceeding it has been! Here was a man 
appointed by the President of the United States to per- 
haps the most august political office on earth. According 
to the United States Constitution, the appointment has 
to be confirmed by the Senate. Two proper courses were 
open. The Senate could have investigated his fitness qui- 
etly, as a committee on admissions of a club would have 
done, or else they could have called him before them and 
publicly let him meet his accusers face to face. The Sen- 
ate adopted neither course. It has instead held open 
hearings in which various and sundry individuals have 
appeared before it, bringing all sorts of charges founded 
in large measure on hearsay and innuendo. If Mr, Bran- 
deis is now rejected his reputation will be smirched, if 
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not ruined, for life, and yet he has had no oppor- 
tunity to confute his calumniators. The man has been 
charged with serious violations of the ethics of his pro- 
fession without the legal safeguard of an ordinary trial. 

We especially deplore the methods of the attorney 
retained to handle the case for the opposition. This 
attorney, Mr, Austin G. Fox, of New York, besides 
examining and cross-examining witnesses, prepared 
a brief against the confirmation of Mr. Brandeis, which 
was submitted, we believe, not only to the Senate com- 
mittee and the whole Senate, but was allowed to become 
public. The sub-committee rendered its report on May 5, 
after Mr. Fox’s brief had been in their hands. The ma- 
jority of the sub-committee found all the charges 
in the brief groundless; the minority agreed that 
a number of them were groundless. The charges in 
which the minority reports did not find against Mr. 
Brandeis included the Warren, Gillette, Kirby, Illi- 
nois Central, New Haven Merger, Old Dominion and 
Consolidated Gas cases. And yet as late as April 20 let- 
ters were sent out signed by Mr. Fox, requesting com- 
munications, based on his brief, to be sent to senators 
to influence their final vote on Mr. Brandeis’s nomina- 
tion. In other words, Mr. Fox asked individuals thruout 
the country to write to their senators, basing their let- 
ters on a brief which was repudiated in whole or in part 
by every member of the Senate sub-committee. 

The whole affair has simmered down to a heresy trial. 
Mr. Brandeis holds views unacceptable to great and pow- 
erful interests,and they are determined to “break” him. 
But we venture to predict that, if they succeed, they will 
have done more to injure the Supreme Court than Mr. 
Brandeis’ election to it could have done if the charges 
made against him were true. When the American people 
once come to believe that the Supreme Court is the last 
refuge of stand-patism and political obscurantism, and 
that privilege at all costs will endeavor to keep men who 
espouse popular rights off the bench, then popular dis- 
trust of the Supreme Court will become intensified and 
serious. Mr. Brandeis is needed on the Supreme bench. 








A SOCIAL DANGER 


LEADING Berlin daily paper, described as semi- 

official, has introduced the proposition to revolu- 
tionize the institution of marriage. “Sister M.” calls at- 
tention to the alarming decrease in the birth rate, which 
is natural enough because of the war, and she suggests, 
as a relief, that all births shall be made equally legiti- 
mate, and that no special advantage in law or sentiment 
should be given to children born in honorable wedlock. 
The editor says that the correspondence he has received 
from Prussia overwhelmingly approves the proposition. 
In France the situation is equally serious. 

We have been anticipating something of this sort. It 
has been reported that during the Thirty Years’ Wer a 
social license prevailed, but the present movement, we 
believe, does not mean free love or promiscuity. It means 
rather that the community would tuke radical measures 
for its own advantage controlling prospective mother- 
hood and fatherhood, for what is thought to be the ad- 
vantage of the race. Germany is not going to leave 
thins to accident, but if she acts will act intelligently 
and purposively. 

War has in many generations and in many countries 


killed off the men, and the result has sometimes been 
polygamy and concubinage. But we have passed that 
stage. In this country the abolition of slavery made con- 
cubinage no longer legal. An attempt now in Germany 
or in any other country devastated by war to overthrow 
the institution of monogamous marriage might be very 
disastrous while it lasted, but it would be temporary. In 
nature the births of males and females are about equal, 
and civilized nature requires monogamy. We have had in 
this country one extraordinary example in the Oneida 
Community of doing what it is proposed to do in Ger- 
many. There the leaders of this Socialist community 
organized what they called plural marriage, and they de- 
cided who should have children, and when. The experi- 
ment continued for a generation, but after a while the 
victims of it would have none of it. It would not be at all 
surprizing if in the uprush and confusion of wild revo- 
lutionary theories following the war the sanctities of 
marriage should be attacked, and it would seem as if the 
foundations of society were being overthrown, but the 
basis of public order stands firm in the constitution of 
human nature. 


GASOLINE FOUNTAINS 


HE trouble with our sculptors and architects is that 

they are always behind the times. They persist in 
making grand staircases when we are using elevators. 
They construct elegant fireplaces for our steam-heated 
flats. They carve candlesticks for our electric lights. But, 
what is most annoying of all, they insist upon encum- 
bering our streets and parks with monumental fountains 
while leaving our hydrants and taps in naked ugliness. 

What is more absurd than to see beside the Speedway 
a gigantic confection in marble and bronze professing to 
supply water to man and beast? Neptune and the nymphs 
are dry and dusty now. The turtles and dolphins are 
gasping instead of spouting. Their usefulness has de- 
parted and of course their beauty has vanished with it. 
The pedestrians no longer dare to drink at the public 
fountain, but hasten on to where they can get water or 
other beverages bottled, boiled or filtered. Horses are 
few and far between. The vehicles that stream past are 
run by motors that take water but rarely, tho often 
athirst for liquid of another sort. 

Now, what our artists should do, if they were alive to 
their opportunities as were the artists of old Greece and 
Italy, is to erect fountains to supply gasoline. Doubtless 
it could not be furnished free. None of our philanthropic 
millionaires could afford this except Mr. Rockefeller. But 
some sort of a quarter-in-a-slot machine could be con- 
structed whereby the exhausted engine could quench its 
thirst. 

And think of the opportunities a gasoline fountain 
would afford to the sculptor. Instead of Neptunes and 
nixies, sea-horses prancing and dryads with invert vases, 
of which the artists must be almost as tired as the pub- 
lic, we should see gnomes and kobolds, the elves of the 
mines and all the fairies of the fire, with statues of the 
dancing Loki, of Prometheus stealing fire from heaven 
for the service of mankind, a ring of Vestals guarding 
the sacred flame, or the stately figure of Zoroaster, the 
high priest of petroleum. 

Of course, the artists will make us such fountains in 
time—but that time will be when the oil wells are emp- 
tied and the carriages are run by electricity. 
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Copyright Underwood 
THE BIGGEST PARADE SINCE ’65 
LAST SATURDAY, MAY 138, 125,000 MEN AND WOMEN, MORE AMERICANS THAN HAVE MARCHED BEHIND ONE LEADER 
SINCE THE GRAND REVIEW OF THE G. A. R., MARCHED UP BROADWAY AND FIFTH AVENUE 
IN NEW YORK TO ADVERTISE THEIR BELIEF IN NATIONAL PREPAREDNESS 




















THE STORY OF THE WEEK 




















The conference between 
General Scott and Gen- 
eral Funston, represent- 
ing the United State Government, and 
General Obregon, representing the de 
facto President of Mexico, has come 
to nothing. A tentative agreement had 
been drawn up and had received the 
approval of President Wilson. But 
General Carranza, after apparently 
trustworthy reports had been forth- 
coming that he was satisfied with the 
agreement, suddenly rejected it. Gen- 
eral Scott has returned to Washington. 
The status of the American troops in 
Mexico is still unfixed by any agree- 
ment between the two governments. 

The one point of disagreement be- 
tween the American Government and 
Senor Carranza appears to be one that 
is hard to get over. Carranza wants 
the American soldiers brought back 
from Mexico. If that were to be done, 
there would be no need of any agree- 
ment at all. Fortunately, the Adminis- 
tration has shown no inclination to 
give up the purpose which led it to 
send the troops across the border in 
the first instance. It must be admitted, 
however, that that purpose is not be- 
ing pursued with appreciable vigor. 

Almost all the available soldiers in 
the United States are now in Mexico 
or on the border. It has even been 
judged necessary to withdraw a num- 
ber of coast artillery companies from 
their posts and send them to Texas. 
General Funston now has 50,000 men 
at his command. The President has 
also called out the militia of three bor- 
der states, Texas, Arizona and New 
Mexico. They will presumably take the 
place of some of the regular troops 
along the border and release them for 
duty nearer the front. 

Meanwhile Villa, the bandit, is as 
mysteriously invisible as ever. He has 
not been captured; he is not even be- 
ing pursued. 

At Polaris, a border mining camp 


No Progress 
in Mexico 
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near Lochiel, Arizona, and at Glen 
Springs, Bouquillas, and Deemers, 
Texas, there have been minor repeti- 
tions of the raid on Columbus that pre- 
cipitated the punitive expedition. 


: Out of the deadlock 
eee — between the House of 
Representatives and 

the Senate on the size of the army to 
be provided by the Army Reorganiza- 
tion bill has come sudden agreement. 
The conference reports the bill to the 
two houses this week and prompt rati- 
fication should be the outcome. 

Under the present law a maximum 
size is provided for the army, but no 
minimum. Under the Army bill, as now 
amended, there will be a minimum of 
160,000 men, and it will be the duty 
of the War Department to see that the 
forces do not fall below that number. 
The maximum size of the army in time 
of peace may be 175,000, if the Presi- 
dent so decides, and in event of a na- 
tional emergency the President may 
increase the number to 218,750 men, 
without further action by Congress. 

In addition to these numbers, which 
include only the fighting regulars, 
there will be in time of peace in round 
numbers 5000 Philippine scouts, 6000 
of the Quartermaster corps, 7000 of 
the Medical corps, 3000 of the Signal 
corps, and nearly 9000 unassigned en- 
listed men. So that in case of threat- 
ened war the President could create, 
without Congressional action, an army 
of 254,000 men. This is more than 
double the size of the present regular 
army. 

There will be added to the existing 
organization 35 regiments of infantry, 
10 regiments of cavalry, 15 regiments 

























of field artillery, 30,000 men in the 
coast artillery, five regiments of en- 
gineers. The largest increases come in 
the field artillery and engineering 
branches, where the need for technical 
skill and special training makes sud- 
den increases most difficult. 


a The enlistment term 
pep ol yg is fixed in the Army 
bill at seven years, 
three years with the colors and four 
years in the reserve. There is a further 
provision that men whose rating is 
“excellent” may be transferred to the 
reserves at the end of one year. This 
system, when it has come into complete 
operation, will provide a maximum 
peace army of 175,000, and a trained 
reserve with from one to three years’ 
experience with the colors behind it of 
233,000. The distance which the House 
conferrees have come in the direction 
of a larger army is shown by the fact 
that the maximum figure set in the Hay 
bill originally passed by the House was 
140,000. 

The Senate conferrees, on their side, 
have given up the provision for a vol- 
unteer reserve army, and accepted the 
House provision for a “federalized” 
state militia of 425,000 men. The size 
of the National Guard in each state is 
determined by the ratio of 800 men to 
each Senator and Congressman. It is 
decreed that members of the National 
Guard shall take a double oath of alle- 
giance, to the state and to the nation. 

Further provision is made for carry- 
ing out the idea set forth by the Presi- 
dent of a “citizenry trained to arms,” 
by encouraging the establishment all 
over the country of training camps on 
the Plattsburg plan. While it is decided 
not to provide pay for the men train- 
ing under this system, all the necessary 
expenses of transportation, uniforms, 
subsistence and medical attendance are 
to be borne by the Government. 

The House proposal for the govern- 
ment ownership and operation of nitrate 
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Washington Evening Star 
THE INTERRUPTED CONFERENCE 


plants for providing materials for the 
making of explosives is retained in the 
bill. These plants in time of peace are 
to produce nitrates which may be sold 
for fertilizing purposes. The selection 
of the sites for nitrate plants is left to 
the President, and $20,000,000 is set 
as the limit of cost for the establish- 
ments. 

Authority is given to the President 
to seize and operate in time of threat- 
ened war private plants for manufac- 
turing munitions of war. He is em- 
powered to create a board of five, com- 
posed of three civilians and two army 
officers, to study the advisability of the 
government’s entering upon such manu- 
facture of munitions. 

The probable passage of the Army 
bill in the form worked out by the con- 
ferees indicates what increase there 
has been in the country in the past year 
in sentiment for military preparedness. 
Two elements have done much to estab- 
lish this conviction that we need to be 
better prepared than we have been: the 
fact that practically the entire avail- 
able forces of the regular army are 
in service in Mexico and along the 
border, and that it has been found 
necessary to call upon militia as well, 
while the end is not yet in sight; and 
the continuing tension over the sub- 
marine activities of the German navy, 
only partially relaxed by the repeated 


assurances of the German Government. 


A most im- 
pressive 
demonstra- 
tion of the strength of the prepared- 
ness sentiment, at least in ‘the East, 
was afforded by the gigantic parade in 
New York City last Saturday. For 
eleven hours a body of citizens larger 
than the United States army moved 
steadily over a route along Broadway 
and Fifth Avenue from the City Hall 
to Central Park. They were followed 
by several thousand women marchers 
and by 8000 of the New York National 
Guard. The count made by the New 
York Times set the number of march- 


The Great Preparedness 
Demonstration 











Weed in Philadelphia Public Ledger 


JUST ANOTHER “‘PUNITIVE EXPEDITION” 
WHO IS BEING PUNISHED? 


ers at 125,683. Other estimates put 
the figure from ten to twenty thousand 
higher, but the lowest figure is quite 
impressive enough. 

No parade of equal size has been 
seen in this country since the Grand 
Review of the Federal Army in Wash- 
ington at the close of the Civil War. It 
was probably the greatest procession 
of civilians that the world has ever 
seen. , 

The marchers were reviewed at 
Twenty-fourth Street by Major Gen- 
eral Leonard Wood, Commander of the 
Department of the East; Rear Admiral 
Usher, Commandant of the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, and Mayor John Purroy 
Mitchel, of New York City. The list of 
professions, trades, businesses, organ- 
izations and groups represented in the 
line suggests the universality of the 
preparedness sentiment in the coun- 
try’s greatest city: 

MEN 
New York City Employees 
Rubber Trade 
Dry Goods Trade 
Knit Goods and Worsted Trades 


Woolen Trade 
Theater and Allied Arts 











Copyright Brinkerhoff in Boston Journal 


THE TACK IN THE ROAD 


Printing and Printing Inks 
Electrical 
Furs 
Candy 
Silks 
Lace and Embroidery Importers 
Engineers 
Men’s Hat Trade 
Corsets 
Mail Order Houses 
Publishers 
Pianos 
Haberdashers 
Upholsterers 
Carpets 
Pottery and Glass 
Garment Salesmen 
Needle Trades 
Lighting Trades 
Architects 
Clergymen’s Association 
Wholesale Millinery Trade 
Clothing 
Boot and Shoe Trades 
Paper Trade 
Hardware Trade 
Wholesale Grocery Trade 
Brooklyn Business Men 
Lumber Trade 
Sporting Goods 
Hide and Leather Trades 
Coal Association 
Oil Association 
Exporters’ Association 


Certified Accountants’ Association 


Insurance Association 
Drug Association 
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THE HARASSED BORDER COUNTRY 
While almost the whole mobile army of the United States is in Mexico with the announced purpose 
of catching Villa—a purpose at present abandoned, however—American towns along the inter- 
national line are suffering fresh raids. The militia of Texas, New Mexico and Arizona has been 
mobilized for guard duty and General Funston has planned a rearrangement of his troops to 
secure an effective patrol 
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Shipping Association 
Grinding Wheels, Glue and Sandpaper 
Association 
Steam, Water and Gas Supplies Asso- 
ciation 
Wine and Spirits Association 
Financial Association 
Produce Exchange Association 
Cotton Exchange Association 
Transportation Association 
Lower Wall Street Association 
Lawyers’ Association 
Jewelers’ Association 
Real Estate Association 
Saddlery and Harness Association 
Physicians and Surgeons’ Association 
Furniture Association 
Automobile Trade 
Tailors 
Columbia University Battalion 
Public Schools’ Athletic League 
WOMEN 
New York City Employees 
Teachers 
American Women’s League for Self- 
Defense 
Self-Supporting Women’s Battalion 
Stenographic Division 
Young Women’s Battalion 
Art Students’ League 
Insurance Women 
Oil Industries Women 
Brooklyn Women 
College Women 
Silk Trades 
Wall Street Women 
Department Stores 
Women’s Preparedness Battalion 
Lighting Trades Women 
Women Doctors, Nurses and Auxiliaries 
Independent Patriotic Women’s Division 
The marching thruout the parade 
was done in admirable style and good 
order. Never less than 13,000 march- 
ers passed the reviewing stand in an 
hour, and at times the number rose to 
20,000. General Wood described it as 
the best citizen marching he had ever 
seen, and Joseph H. Choate said of the 


parade as a whole, “I am deeply im- 


prest with the splendid physical ap- 
pearance, and apparent intelligence of 
the men. They would make good sol- 
diers. They have an earnest and brave 
bearing and show that they do not take 
their marching as play. They are in 
deadly earnest. The parade is bound to 
have a great influence on the country.” 
It was estimated that a million peo- 
ple watched the parade as it passed. 


The French troops on 
the western part of the 
line have been with- 
drawn, doubtless for the defense of 
Verdun, and the British have taken 
their places. The British lines now ex- 
tend from the sea—except for the 
short distance held by the Belgians— 
to Frise, beyond Peronne. The 
““Anzac”’ troops, that is the Australian 
and New Zealand Army Corps, who 
were employed at Gallipoli, have been 
in part transferred to France. As soon 
as they took their places at the front 
the Germans in the opposing trenches 
hoisted a banner inscribed ‘‘Welcome, 
Australians.” 

The Germans seem to be determined 
here as elsewhere to keep the offensive 
in their own hands, so without waiting 
for Kitchener’s army to begin its over- 
due “spring drive” they have begun 
with attacks at various points in 
Flanders and France. At the old 
Hohenzollern redoubt near Hulluch 
they succeeded in capturing some of 
the British trenches. In Ploegsteert 
wood, north of Armentiéres, the Ger- 
mans sapped and blew up the front 
trenches. 

It is rumored that the Germans are 


The British 
Front 
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MOBILIZING MUSIC 


This collection of real musical instruments—and harmonicas—is to be sent to the soldiers in the 
trenches who have proved their eagerness for concerts by banging “Tipperary” on tin-pans 
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THE BRITISH LINE OF BATTLE 


The Germans are reported to be massing great 
bodies of troops, including Turkish and Bul- 
garian contingents, on the western front in 
France and Flanders. The line here has scarcely 
been shifted at all for more than a year and is 
now held by British, Canadian and Australasian 
troops. The shaded side represents territory held 
by the Germans. The arrows show the points 
where the British have recently made counter- 
thrusts. The Germans last week delivered heavy 
blows at St. E'‘oi, Armentiéres, Hulluch and 
Givenchy, but it is "ot yet apparent where they 
intend to J1ict their main offensive 


making great preparations for a des- 
perate attempt to break thru the Brit- 
ish lines and reach Calais, and that 
among the troops collected for this 
purpose are Turks and Bulgars. This 
report, whether true or not, may be 
intended to offset the effect of the an- 
nouncement by the French that they 
have been receiving reinforcements of 
Russians from Port Arthur on the 
Pacific. Nothing is said on either side 
about the numbers of the Russians or 
Turks who have gone to France. 


The efforts of the Ger- 
mans to gain a substan- 
tial success at Verdun 
have been renewed with more energy 
than ever. Their attack was directed as 
hefore against the sector between Forts 
Vaux and Douaumont, east of the 
Meuse, and against Le Mort Homme 
and the adjacent hills, Nos. 304 and 287, 
west of the Meuse. Their only success 


On the 
Meuse Hills 
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was achieved in the western field. Here 
after a terrific bombardment four in- 
fantry charges were made in two days 
which gave the Germans possession of 
the French entrenchments at several 
points, notably those on the crest of 
Hill 304. The Germans claim the cap- 
ture in these operations of fifty-three 
officers and 1515 men. The French re- 
gained some of their lost positions in 
counter attacks later in the week. 

General Petain, who has had charge 
of the defense of Verdun from the be- 
ginning of the battle, has been ap- 
pointed to the chief command of the 
entire right wing of the French army. 
He is succeeded at Verdun by General 
Robert G. Nivelle, who was at the be- 
ginning of the war merely a colonel in 
the Fifth Artillery. He is sixty years 
old. 


Th All seven of the men 
@ Seven h tituted the 
Who Were Shot 2°. Cons 
provisional govern- 
ment of the short-lived “Irish Republic” 
and signed its manifesto have been 
shot by order of the court-martial. Be- 
sides these seven more have suffered 
the same penalty. Others who had also 
been condemned to death have had the 
sentence reduced to imprisonment for 
life or a limited period. Among these 
is the Countess Georgina Markiewicz, 
who has been condemned to penal servi- 
tude for life. Joseph Plunkett, just be- 
fore his death, was married to Grace 
Gifford, daughter of a prominent solici- 
tor of Dublin. When she heard that he 
was to be shot she bought an expensive 
wedding ring, put on widow’s weeds, 
and went to the barracks, where the 
ceremony was performed. Her sister, 
Muriel, was the wife of Thomas 
MacDonagh, who was shot the day 
before. 
These summary executions have 
aroused considerable resentment even 
in England, and among those who had 


no sympathy with the rebellion. In one 
case at least it seems that a compara- 
tively innocent man was unwarrantably 
put to death. This was F. Sheehy Skef- 
fington, editor of the Jrish Citizen, who 
was a pacifist and had taken no part 
in the rebellion, tho he had previously 
been active in the anti-enlistment move- 
ment. 

In the House of Commons John Red- 
mond urged clemency and John Dillon 
denounced the government in furious 
terms such as these: 

If Ireland were governed by men out of 
Bedlam, they could not pursue a more in- 
sane policy. You are letting loose a river 
of blood between two races, which, after 
300 years of hatred, we had nearly suc- 
ceeded in bringing together. You are wash- 
ing out our whole life work in a sea of 
blood. 

If your program is to be enforced in 
Ireland you had better get ready 100,000 
men to garrison the country. And then 
what sort of appearance will you make as 
the champions of small nationalities? 

It would be a good thing if your soldiers 
were able to put up as good a fight—3000 
against 20,000 with machine guns and ar- 
tillery. 

I am proud of their courage, and if the 
English people were not so dense they 
would have these people fighting for them. 

Premier Asquith, in replying, said 
Mr. Dillon had forgotten the elementary 
rules of justice. Since he had spoken 
of a “sea of blood,” it would be well to 
recall the actual facts. The total casual- 
ties of the military were 124 killed and 
397 wounded, and of civilians 180 killed 
and 614 wounded. 

Mr. Asquith later went to Dublin to 
investigate the situation in person. 


In the note of May 4 
the German Govern- 
ment professes doubt 
that the French steamer “Sussex,” 
which was sunk in the Channel on 
March 24, was the victim of a German 
submarine. The commander of the sub- 
marine reported sinking a vessel at 
about that time and place, but he be- 


Germany Sank 
the “Sussex” 


lieved it to be a troop transport and his 
sketch of the vessel had two masts, 
while the photograph of the “Sussex” 
published in the London Graphic showed 
only one. But a photograph of the 
“Sussex” taken after the explosion 
shows two masts. Besides this a frag- 
ment of bronze found in the wreck and 
sent to Washington by the British Gov- 
ernment was found by our naval offi- 
cers to be identical with the metal used 
in the German torpedoes. Consequently, 
the German Government frankly ac- 
knowledges its mistake and in accord- 
ance with its previous promise assumes 
full responsibility. In the note of May 
8 Foreign Minister von Jagow says: 


In view of the general impression of all 
the facts at hand the German Government 
considers it beyond doubt that the com- 
mander of the submarine acted in the bona 
fide belief that he was facing an enemy 
warship. On the other hand; it cannot be 
denied that, misled by the appearance of 
the vessel, under the pressure of the cir- 
cumstances, he formed his judgment too 
hurriedly in establishing her character and 
did not, therefore, act fully in accordance 
with the strict instruction which called 
upon him to exercize particular care. 

In view of these circumstances the Ger- 
man Government frankly admits that the 
assurance given to the American Govern- 
ment, in accordance with which passenger 
vessels were not to be attacked without 
warning, has not been adhered to in the 
present case. As was intimated by the un- 
dersigned in the note of the 4th instant, 
the German Government does not hesitate 
to draw from this resultant consequences. 
It therefore expresses to the American 
Government its sincere regret regarding the 
deplorable incident and declares its readi- 
ness to pay an adequate indemnity to the 
injured American citizens. It also disap- 
proved of the conduct of the commander, 
who has been appropriately punished. 


The Capture From details which have 

been disclosed since the 

of Kut “—" : 

surrender it is evident 
that General Townshend held out to the 
last extremity. It was November 21 
when he encountered a force of 13,000 
Turks entrenchcd at Ctcsiphon with 

















Copyright International Film 


British troopers with machine guns and rifles sheltered behind a movable barricade from which they shot down the snipers. As each section of street 


CLEARING THE STREETS OF DUBLIN 


was cleared the barricade was shoved forward and the process repeated 
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DUBLIN IN FLAMES 


Looking down Sackville street at the hight of the insurrection. The McConnell Monument in the foreground, silhouetted in the background the 
Trafalgar Column, opposite which, on the right, was the Post Office Building, captured by the rebels and held for days against the British troops 


thirty-eight cannon. He penetrated the 
first and second lines and took eight of 
the guns, but the Turks received rein- 
forcements on the following day and he 
was driven down the Tigris to Kut-el- 
Amara. This town he held until April 
29, when he sent out his last wireless 
to the relief expedition down the river 
announcing that he was out of food 
and had hoisted the white flag. For the 
last two weeks the troops had nothing 
to eat but four ounces of flour a day 
and the flesh of the horses that they 
had siaughtered. Their only source 
of supply was the food brought by 
aeroplanes, which dropt the bags as 
they flew over the town, since there 
was no place for them to land. In this 
way 18,800 pounds of food had been 
brought from the supply stations down 
the river. 

But the British had also to provide 
not only for their troops but for the 
native population of Kut as well, and 
these numbered six thousand. They 
tried to expel the civilians, but the 
Turks threatened to shoot any who were 
sent out. Besides these dependents there 
were over a thousand sick and wounded 
in the garrison. These have been sent 
down the river to General Suke in ex- 
change for disabled Turks. 

According to the official Ottoman re- 
port, the force captured at Kut consist- 
ed of one-fourth English and three- 
fourths Hindus. The number of officers 
taken was 550, half of them Hindus. 
On the day of the surrender, General 
Townshend ordered the arms and muni- 
tions to be destroyed or thrown into the 
Tigris, but the Turks claim to have re- 
covered forty cannon, twenty machine 
guns and five thousand rifles in a condi- 
tion so they can be repaired. 

The Russians approaching from the 
northwest have now got within a hun- 
dred rniles of Bagdad, that is as near 
as the British were at Kut. They re- 
cently defeated a Turkish force at 
Kasr-i-Shirin, near the Persian fron- 
tier, capturing a camel supply train 
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and three guns. From the north the 
Russians have reached Rowanduz, only 
two miles from Mosul on the Tigris 
above Bagdad. 


The Turco-Russian The surrender of 
War General Town- 


shend’s army at 
Kut-el-Amara has eliminated the Brit- 
ish from the Asiatic field, at least for 
the time, and left the Russians and the 
Turks to fight it out between them. 
Two famous commanders who last 
year met in the swamps of Poland are 
now confronting one another in the 
mountains of Armenia. The Grand 
Duke Nicholas, who vainly attempted 
to defend the Russian frontier against 
the Germans in the first part of the 
war was, after having lost Poland, 
Courland and Galicia, sent to the Cau- 
casus. There was much speculation at 
the time as to whether this transfer 
was to be interpreted as punishment 
for his failure in Europe or as an op- 
portunity for a new campaign in Asia. 
Perhaps it was both. The Czar, who 
nominally superseded the Grand Duke 








THE GREAT WAR 


May 8—Russians defeated by Turks 
west of Mush, Armenia. Germans 
gain crest of Hill 304 west of Ver- 
dun. 

May 9—Russians reach Persian fron- 
tier, 100 miles from Bagdad. Four 
more Irish rebels executed. 


May 10—Official British estimate of 
German casualty lists makes the 
total for the war to the end of 
April 2,822,078, of whom 664,552 
are dead. 

May 11—Germans take British 
trenches at Hulluch. Germans at- 
tack British in East Africa. 

May 12—Food riots in Germany. 
Premier Asquith goes to Dublin. 
May 13—Heavy artillery firing on 

Trentino and Isonzo fronts. 

May 14—Belgians invade German 

East Africa. 




















as commander-in-chief of the Russian 
armies in Europe, has done nothing 
except to hold the line of defense. But 
the offensive of Grand Duke Nicholas 
has cleared the Turks from a great 
semicircular belt, over a hundred miles 
wide to the south and west of the Cau- 
casus. Within this zone of conquered 
territory are the two great lakes of 
Van and Urumia, and such important 
cities as Trebizond, Erzerum, Mush 
and Bitlis. If the Grand Duke can hold 
these gains he will have the honor of 
being the only one of the Allied gen- 
erals to effect an important conquest. 

But now comes the tug of war. Gen- 
eral von Mackensen, who drove the 
Russian armies back from the German 
frontier and then conquered Serbia, 
has been sent to take command of the 
Turkish army in Armenia and to check 
the Russian advance from the Cau- 
casus. So far he seems to be doing it. 
The Russians who were advancing 
from Erzerum to Erzingan and from 
Mush to Diarbekr have met with stout 
resistance and some setbacks. In the 
mountains west of Mush an all day 
battle was fought in a snowstorm 
which, according to the Constantinople 
report, resulted in the rout of the Rus- 
sians and the capture by the Turks of 
six officers, three hundred men and 
four machine guns. 

The Turkish armies defending Er- 
zerum and Trebizond were not cap- 
tured with these towns but mostly re- 
treated to the west where they have 
now presumably been reorganized 
under the direction of General von 
Mackensen and other German officers. 
Nothing, however, is known to the 
public about the size and condition of 
these Turkish troops or how they com- 
pare with their Russian opponents in 
these respects. With the clearing away 
of the snow from these Armenian 
highlands the campaign, which has 
been dragging along here for a year 
and a half, is likely to be brought to 
a speedy and decisive issue. 
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NO PIGTAIL FOR UNCLE SAM 


BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


r | “HE editors and publishers of 
The Independent have asked 
me for a word of greeting on 

the occasion of its acquisition of 

Harper’s Weekly and for an expres- 

sion of my views on the present criti- 

cal situation in our national life. 

I am heartily glad to congratulate 
them upon what they have just ac- 
complished. I have been intimately 
associated with the president of the 
Independent Corporation, the pub- 
lisher and the associate editor of The 
Independent in journalistic work in 
recent years, and they and their as- 
sociates have my very best wishes for 
their continued success. 

Harper’s Weekly is a_ historic 
American publication. At one time it 
was as strong a force in American 
weekly journalism as our country 
contained. Under George William 
Curtis and Thomas Nast it played a 
commanding part as a “Journal of 
Civilization,” in the decade succeed- 
ing the Civil War. 


Y views upon the vital questions 

of this crucial time in the his- 
tory of the United States have been 
repeatedly set forth during the last 
twenty-one months. I am glad to give 
again to the readers of The Independ- 
ent and of Harper’s Weekly, 


pare ourselves so that there might 
not befall us on an even greater scale 
such a disaster as befell Belgium. 

“We have failed in both duties. In- 
credible to relate, we are not in any 
substantial respect stronger at this 
moment in soldiers or rifles, in sea- 
men or ships, because of any govern- 
mental action taken in consequence 
of this war; and, moreover, we have 
seen every device and provision de- 
signed by humanitarians to protect 
international right against interna- 
tional wrongdoing torn into shreds 
and have not so much as ventured to 
speak effectively one word of protest. 
The result is that every nation in the 
worid now realizes our weakness and 
that no nation in the world believes 
in either our disinterestedness or our 
manliness. 

“There are persons in this country 
who openly advocate our taking the 
position that China holds, the posi- 
tion from which the best and wisest 
Chinamen are now painfully trying 
to raise their land. Nothing that I 
can say will influence the men and 
women who take this view. The hold- 
ing of such a view is entirely incom- 
patible with the right to exercize the 
privileges of self-government in a 
democracy, for self-government can- 


not exist amongst people incapable of 
self-defense. 

“But I believe that the great ma- 
jority of my fellow countrymen, when 
they finally take the trouble to think 
on the problem at all, will refuse to 
consent to or acquiesce in the China- 
fication of this country. I believe that 
they will refuse to follow those who 
would make right helpless before 
might, who would put a pigtail on 
Uncle Sam and turn the Goddess of 
Liberty into a pacificist female huck- 
ster, clutching a bag of dollars which 
she has not the courage to guard 
against aggression. 


“1 SPEAK of the United States as 

a whole. Surely it ought to be 
unnecessary to say that it spells as 
absolute ruin to permit divisions 
among our people along the lines of 
creed or of national origin as it does 
to permit division by geographical 
section. We must not stand merely 
for America first. We must stand for 
America first and last; and for no 
other nation second—except as we 
stand for fair play for all nations. 
There can be no divided loyalty in 
America. There is no room in this 
country for German-Americans or 
English-Americans, Irish-Americans, 
or French-Americans; just as 





now a single group, my con- 
ception of the primary duty 
of America at this crisis, in 
the words I recently used at 
Chicago: 

“A year and three-quarters 
have passed since the opening 
of the great war. War has been 
waged on a more colossal scale 
than ever before in the world’s 
history; and cynical indiffer- 
ence to international morality 
and willingness to trample on 
inoffensive, peace-loving peo- 
ples who are also helpless or 
timid have been shown on a 
greater scale than since the 
close of the Napoleonic wars 
over a century ago. Alone of 
the great powers, we have not 
been drawn into this struggle. 
A twofold duty was imposed 
upon us by the fact of our 
prosperity and by the fact of 
our momentary immunity 
from danger. 

“This duty was, first, to 
make our voice felt for the 
weak who had been wronged 
by the strong and for interna- 
tional humanity and honor 








there is no room in this coun- 
try for a political party based 
on fealty or opposition to any 
particular creed, whether 
Protestant, Catholic or Jew. 
There is just one way to be a 
good citizen of the United 
States, and that is to be an 
American and nothing else. 
This is not a question of birth- 
place or national origin or 
creed. Any big group of loyal 
and patriotic Americans will 
include men of many creeds 
and many _ different race 
strains and birthplaces. But 
they will not be loyal and pa- 
triotic Americans at all unless 
they are Americans and noth- 
ing else. The first step in pre- 
paredness is dependent upon 
our common and_ exclusive 
American nationality. 
“Preparedness must be both 
of the soul and of the body. It 
must be not only military, but 
industrial and social. There 
can be no efficient prepared- 
ness against war unless there 
is in time of peace economic 
and spiritual preparedness in 








and for peace on terms of jus- 
tice for all concerned; and, 
second, immediately and in 
thorogoing fashion, to pre- 


Bigelow, Plattabura 


COLONEL ROOSEVELT AND GENERAL WOOD 

Two preachers of Preparedness at the Plattsburgh Camp, encour- 
aging the practice of Preparedness. “I speak for military pre- 
paredness. I speak for the performance of international duty” 


the things of peace. Well- 
meaning men continually for- 
get this interdependence. Well- 
meaning men_ continually 
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speak as if efficient military pre- 
paredness could be achieved out of 
industrial and social chaos, where- 
as such military preparedness would 
represent merely a muscular arm on 
a withered body. Other well-meaning 
people speak as if industrial prepar- 
edness, social preparedness, would by 
itself solve the problem. This is 
worse folly than the first. Let these 
men look at Belgium and compare 
her fate with that of Switzerland. 
Belgium was one of the countries in 
Europe in which the greatest ad- 
vance had been made in industrial 
efficiency, and as regards social jus- 
tice she was at least well ahead of us. 
But there had been no corresponding 
military preparedness. The result is 
that both materialist and the humani- 
tarian have been ground into the dust 
together, simply because the men so 
successful in peace had not in peace 
trained themselves so as to be able 


to defend themselves in war, and to 
make other nations realize in advance 
that they were able to do so. 


‘*] SPEAK for military prepared- 

ness. I speak for industrial pre- 
paredness. I speak for the perform- 
ance of international duty, which can 
only come when we fit ourselves to 
do our duty to ourselves, and when 
we have made up our minds never to 
make a promise to any other nation 
which cannot be kept, which ought 
not to be kept and which will not be 
kept. I speak of all this in the inter- 
ests of national unity and manhood, 
of international peace, and of the 
service of our country and of the 
world at large. 

“T appeal to Americans everywhere 
to stand against the crass material- 
ism which can show itself just as 
much in peace as in war. I appeal to 
our people to prepare in advance so 


that there shall be no hideous emer- 
gency which renders it necessary to 
submit to inordinate profit-making 
by the few simply because, when the 
emergency comes, we must improvise 
at whatever cost the things that for 
our sins we have failed to provide 
beforehand. We cannot afford to leave 
this democracy of ours inefficient. 

“Our national character is in the 
balance. Americanism is on trial. If 
we produce merely the self-seeking, 
ease-loving, duty-shirking man, 
whether he be a mere materialist or 
a mere silly sentimentalist ; if we pro- 
duce only the Americanism of the 
grafter and the mollycoddle and the 
safety-first, get-rich-quick, peace-at- 
any-price man, we wiil have produced 
an America faithful only to the spirit 
of the Tories of 1776 and the Copper- 
heads of 1861, and fit only to vanish 
from the earth.” 

Oyster Bay, Long Island 


THE PORT OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


USSIA, foiled in her efforts to ac- 

quire an ice-free port to the south, 

has turned toward the north instead, 
and there, upon the Arctic Ocean, has 
opened a new harbor for Petrograd. 
The war, by closing the Baltic, has 
forced Russian trade to seek its ancient 
outlet thru Archangel. Before the time 
of Peter the Great, England used 
to receive from Archangel exports 
amounting to more than a million dol- 
lars a year. But when Peter opened his 
“window upon Europe,” named after 
himself or his patron saint, he ruth- 
lessly closed the north win- 


new port of Ekaterina is established 
beyond this on the Murman or Nor- 
man coast and only sixty-six miles 
east of the Norwegian boundary. 

It is not probable that Ekaterina or 
Catherine Bay will ever become a popu- 
lar place of residence, since it is mostly 
dark for half the year and the region 
round about consists chiefly of barren 
rocks, fir forests and dismal swamps. 
But it is some six hundred miles nearer 
the Atlantic and it is always accessible. 

To construct a double track rail- 
road 700 miles long thru this almost 


uninhabited and very inaccessible coun- 
try was no easy task in wartime, yet 
we are told it has been accomplished at 
the rate of a hundred miles a month 
and is now open to traffic. It seems, 
however, that the stretch along the shore 
of the White Sea is not yet finished, so 
goods have to be transported by boat 
from Kandelax to Kem. The rolling 
stock of the new railroad is mostly 
American-made. A large part of the 
roadbed had to be built upon piles over 
the marshes and lakes. 
Where the new railroad from 
Petrograd first strikes the 





dow opening upon the Arctic. 
In recent years it has been 
regaining something of 
former importance, and since 
the war began it has been the 
sole channel thru which Eng- 
land and France could sup- 
ply their needy ally unless 
they sent arms around the 
world and into Russia by way 
of Vladivostok. Consequently 
the single track narrow gage 
four -hundred-mile railroad 
running to Archangel has 
been congested with traffic 
and thousands of tons of 
munitions and supplies need- 
ed at the front have been 
piled up on the shores of the 
White Sea. 

What is worse, the chan- 
nel leading to Archangel is 
blocked with ice for six 
months of the year. So the 
Russian determined to open 
the port still further to the 
north, but on the open sea, 
and kept ice-free by the ex- 
piring efforts of the Gulf 
Stream. A naval base had 
been started in 1895 at Kola 
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Soroka has been opened for 
traffic, or will be as soon as 
the Sea is free from ice. 
Soroka is much nearer to 
Petrograd than the old port 
of Archangel or the new port 
of Elkaterina, so it will prob- 
ably be used by merchantmen 
during the open season of 
summer. At the present time 
there are nearly a hundred 
vessels waiting in the White 
Sea for the ice to melt so they 
can discharge their cargoes. 

The port and railroad of 
Archangel are henceforth to 
be reserved by the govern- 
ment for military purposes 
exclusively. It is possibly 
from Archangel that the Rus- 
sian troops are being dis- 
patched to Marseilles for 
service in France. 

The opening of these new 





A ports is of considerable im- 


portance to America because 
all signs point to a great in- 
crease of commerce between 
Russia and the United States, 








Bay or Alexandrovsk, but the 


RUSSIA’S NEW SEAPORT 


part of which will find an en- 
trance thru the Arctic Ocean. 
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WHEN ANOTHER REPUBLICAN NOMINATION WAS IN DOUBT 
Among these “prominent candidates for the Republican nomination” pictured in Harper’s Weekly for May 12, 1860, the man who was to dominate 
half a century of American history has as inconspicuous a place as, perhaps, the next President holds now in the public thought. These three 
illustrations reproduced by courtesy of Harper and Brothers 
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PEACE INSECURE—AFRAID FOR HER LIFE PEACE SECURE—SAFE AND PROTECTED 


A PAIR OF NAST CARTOONS FORTY YEARS OLD THAT SMACK OF THE PRESENT 


In Harper’s Weekly for February 13, 1875, these twin cartoons by the most famous of American cartoonists were published apropos of a message 
from President Grant urging an appropriation for coast defenses 
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Doors and doors and doors go past: 
Hardly a tree: only bricks to be seen. 
Three more blocks,—two more—one—at last 
The park! Filling all the view with green. 





Now quickly I look, quickly take, 
Thru branches low, branches high, 
Blue snatches of the far lake; 


Quick, far snatches of the blue in the sky. 


THE JEALOUS PARK 
I went into the park to think, 
L'o ponder over difficult things; 
But the park would not let me think. 
The grass would always be saying 
“Lay your fingers in my softness,” 
And the water was saying 
Ss “Listen, listen, listen,” 
And “Foliow” said the paths, 
Leading away before me 


W ith: invitations. 
But most of all the trees called to my thoughts, 
Reaching out their branches to me; 





Drowning my thoughts in a green flood. 


FROM A HIGH WINDOW 


Roof after roof, 


Gables and turrets and chimneys,— 


UNRATE 


Dingy, 

Angular, — 

Yet softened now by the twilight 
These lofty places 

Quiet and unencumbered and apart, 
Are full of shadows 


And shadowy restjulness. 


IOUT ET 





IAN mein 


O darkening sky, 


MT a 


Is it like this our city looks to you 
= Uncrowded and dim? 

And you never guess the turmoil 
= Under this calm of roofs. 








PEOPLE AND THE PARK 


BY HELEN HOYT 


ON THE CAR TO WORK 


Whirling, twinkling jets of spray 
Drench the lawns from the thirst of the sun; 
They spread out their silver and shift and sway, 
And the wetness sparkles where they run. 


I can feel thru the peopled car 

How fresh and pleasant is that air; 
Thru the clangor and jar 

The delicacy of the shadows there; 


And feel the cool paths under my feet... . 
But now, good-bye, park! Until to-night! 
I ama prisoner here in my seat. 


O, my prison is hurrying me out of sight. 


BEAUTY 
How strange it is to remember 
That the turning red of the leaves in autumn 
Is chemistry 
As much as when litmus changes its color 
Over the acid fumes of the test-tube: 


Is chemistry, and physics and botany 

As much as any that professors teach 

Out of books in classrooms; 

Follows the same ancient laws as litmus; 
Follows them as blindly as litmus; 

And knows nothing at all 

OF that which we have named “beauty”! 


FLIRTATION 


He whistled soft whistlings I knew were for me, 
Teasing, endearing. 

Won't you look? was what they said, 

But I did not turn my head. 

(Only a little I turned my ‘hearing.) 


My feet took me by; 

Straight and evenly they went: 

As if they had not dreamed what he meant: 
As if such a curiosity 

Never were known since the world began 

As woman wanting man! 


My heart led me past and took me away; 
And yet it was my heart that wanted to stay. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE ADMINISTRATION 


URING the thirteen years 

that I have been more or less 

connected with public affairs, 
I have been occasionally accused of 
enthusiasm. It was so when Roose- 
velt was President, when Hughes was 
Governor, as it is now that Wilson 
is President, that Mitchel is mayor. 
The charge is not disturbing. Criti- 
cal faculty is not shown by an evenly 
distributed censoriousness. It is 
shown by choice of standards and 
perception of whether they are being 
attained. In my opinion, the world is 
better because Wilson has been Presi- 
dent and will be further benefited by 
his continued leadership. 

He is a statesman, not merely a 
crusader. In the head of Mr. Bryan 
or Mr. Ford, a mere idea may take 
lodgment and remain there regard- 
less of the facts at present existing 
in the universe. Such men are useful, 
but we do not make executives of 
them. For a national executive we 
seek a man who is in politics what 
Mr. Ford is in his own business, pro- 
gressive but also exact. The usual de- 
fect of the tory is that he lacks spir- 


BY NORMAN HAPGOOD 








Those who read The Independent 
this week know Mr. Hapgood well, 
some thru the pages of Harper’s 
Weekly, the others thru his wide 
reputation as a constructive lib- 
eral. We are glad to have him set 
forth here, for both groups in the 
enlarged family of Independent 
readers, his reasons for believing 
that President Wilson’s Administra- 
tion has made good.—THE EDITOR. 




















itual inspiration; that of the radical 
that he lacks proportion. An Ameri- 
can Tolstoy would make a trouble- 
some President. If John D. Rocke- 
feller, on the other hand, were Presi- 
dent, he would lack the apostolic ele- 
ment. Woodrow Wilson’s mind dwells 
on upward principles, and at the 
same time he connects them success- 
fully with the facts of 1916. Lincoln 
said he ran the machine as he found 
it. He had fanatics to combat, and 
Wilson likewise has pacifists, mili- 
tarists, socialists, prohibitionists and 
single-taxers who think him blind. 
But Lincoln, while balanced, was in- 


tellectually and morally progressive, 
and so is Wilson. 

Roosevelt had a valuable mes- 
sage. He brilliantly pounded it 
into the heads of the masses, and 
when Taft tried to recede he found 
himself in trouble. Wilson, taking 
political liberty where Roosevelt 
dropt it, carried it further, to the 
great disgust of the former Presi- 
dent, among whose many virtues the 
habit of admiring rivals is not dis- 
cernible. Wilson could not have done 
the simple pioneering as audibly as 
Roosevelt did, for more than twenty 
years, but on the other hand Roose- 
velt’s work ended itself. He could not 
have passed the Currency Act, re- 
moved privilege from the tariff, and 
completely destroyed the lobby. It is 
to be doubted whether he would have 
secured a rural credits bill and an in- 
come tax. In foreign affairs he would 
have continued successful, but his 
success would have been different. It 
would not have been so profound in 
principle. It would have been, altho 
with American breeze, Welt Politik, 
in the established sense. The success 
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would have been external. It would 
be taking an isthmus if he desired it; 
or stopping a war before one of the 
belligerents was ready; or, if we can 
believe his own fulminations, the 
forcing on Mexico of order at the 
cost of evolution. 

All these things are the opposite 
of Mr. Wilson’s foreign policy. In 
the Colombian treaty, the Panama 
tolls repeal, the disapproval of the 
six power loan, the Pan-American 
doctrine, the sympathetic leniency 
toward the Mexican revolution, he 
has proceeded on the theory that he 
is not a lawyer retained by the United 
States to wrest from others every 
point, right or wrong, but an official 
whose vast power is lodged there to 
be used with complete fairness. En- 
tire fairness is extraordinarily hard 
to put in practise in domestic affairs, 
and still more in foreign, and it is 
the practical success of ideal princi- 
ples that gives to Mr. Wilson his dis- 
tinction. The public, when it put him 
in office, talked as if that was what it 
desired. The next election may show 
whether it really had such a desire, 
or merely dreamed it had. 

I say “may,” for of course a dozen 
things may obscure the true and un- 
derlying issue. But those of us who 
are interested in the development, 
power and originality of American 
life will do what is possible to keep 
this question to the front. 


HIS is not an administration 
gifted in advertising. Seldom is 
so much accomplishment accompanied 
by so little celebration. The work of 
the departments is a notable illustra- 
tion. Mr. Houston’s work, combined 
with the rural credits act, has done 
so much for the farmer that it might 
well have been the talk of the nation. 
It has also included the first great 
steps toward decrease in the waste 
of agricultural distribution—a monu- 
mental contribution—toward lessen- 
ing the cost of living; yet of that 
record not one man in a thousand has 
ever heard. Mr. McAdoo’s resource- 
fulness carried the country easily 
thru dangerous financial crises, but 
he reaped little for it save abuse. 
The one member of the cabinet 
whose every move was applauded was 
one whose methods made his con- 
tinuance impossible, and Mr. Garri- 
son’s popularity with newspapers, so- 
ciety and business was due to quali- 
ties the very opposite of those which 
mark the nature of this administra- 
tion. Whether in water-power legis- 
lation, in relation to powerful indi- 
viduals, or in the general nature of 
his thought, he is an attractive ex- 
pression of the status quo. There is 
in him nothing to disturb the man of 
satisfied commonplace. It is interest- 


ing and even significant that praise 
should have been almost unmixt for 
him, with so little praise and so much 
censure for those who truly lead. If 
the President is reélected, as I think 
he will be, it will be because of what 
he has done, not because of any of 
the arts of dramatization or concilia- 
tion. I like to think often of a con- 
versation he had on the morning of 
March 5, his first day in office. He 
was speaking of Jefferson, specifically 
of his finished work as architect and 
builder at the University of Virginia, 
but generally of the number of big 
ways in which he had found expres- 
sion. The President declared that it 
was much harder to be true to the 
best in one’s self in these complex 
days; harder to disentangle one’s self 
from manifold detail and do the large 
things well; but that he was for his 
part determined so to do; determined 
to give to the public not a frittered 
attention, but a concentration on es- 
sentials. Those who complain that he 
shakes fewer hands, holds fewer con- 
versations than most Presidents, 
should at least read the fact in the 
light of its meaning to the President 
himself. He likes to be alone with 
his thought, which is what we used 
to call being alone with God. And it 
might be well to reread Jefferson’s 
epitaph, written by himself, and see 
what to that philosopher were the es- 
sentials of a lifetime. He did not 
mention, you remember, that he had 
been Secretary of State, Vice-Presi- 
dent, or twice President of the United 
States. Those positions might be ac- 
cidental. He mentioned only that he 
had written the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Virginia Bill of 
Rights, and that he had founded the 
University of Virginia. It was not 
externals, in other words, that he 
thought worthy of recording, but 
contributions to liberty and to human 
thought. 

In foreign affairs, the President 
has had to steer an untried course 
in a mighty storm. The nerves of the 
passengers have frequently been 
shaky. They have mistaken their 
brain-storms for firmness. If the ship 
has changed its direction to fit cur- 
rent, wind and coastline, some of the 
more vocal among them have been 
convinced that the captain has 
changed his mind. In truth, the cap- 
tain’s mind is peculiarly stedfast. 
It watches developments; it admits 
new information; but it knows al- 
ways its direction, the principles of 
its conduct. I do not mean that it 
never slips. That would be absurd. 
But I do mean that the slips are 
slight, unimportant, and temporary, 
and that they affect the general por- 
trait not at all. They come usually 
when he tries for a moment to com- 


ply, instead of thinking for himself. 
If partizanship ever stops at the wa- 
ter’s edge, it certainly hasn’t done so 
in the nearly two years of ordeal since 
August, 1914. Rocking the boat and 
screaming has been a popular pas- 
time. Mr. Hearst and Mr. Roosevelt 
must be recognized as the leaders in 
the attempt to turn foreign policy 
to partizan advantage, but Mr. Root 
and other notable Americans have 
joined in. Some German-Americans 
have been obstreperous, and a society 
of allied sympathizers was formed to 
bring us into the war against Ger- 
many on general principles. The small 
extent to which a President in this 
country can count on fair play from 
the opposition was shown in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s extraordinary about-face 
in the Belgium matter, in which he 
found it expedient to excoriate Mr. 
Wilson for a procedure that was ex- 
actly what he himself had recom- 
mended. His proved mis-st-tements 
about his own course in Mexico form 
another illustration, and his attempt 
to stir up the Catholics forms another. 


GAINST all types of opposition, 
the President has maintained a 
policy in the war that has been hu- 
mane and sound, patient but firm. 
He has held that peace was what we 
are to seek, confidence in reason and 
in love, and that in upholding prin- 
ciple no nervous tantrums by others 
should stampede his judgment. But 
he has held also that, in the world 
we actually live in, certain ultimate 
duties do fall on the most powerful 
neutral, notably the duty to prevent 
murder on the world’s highway. 
Again, he has stood half way between 
those who rely on an anti-force the- 
ory to the extent of unlimited paci- 
fism, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, those who think they are brave 
or elevated because they are hostile, 
impatient, or rash. ; 
To sum up: The Administration 
has done a good job. It has been 
done under difficulties, with power, 
unconventionality, and understanding 
of a complex situation. It has been 
done at the same time with purity 
and with practical sagacity. There is 
little real point of view in American 
politics. The Wilson administration 
has had point of view. The list of ac- 
complishments, unequaled since the 
Civil War, are visible as parts of a 
single, undivided whole. They repre- 
sent enlightened liberalism, which is 
the desire to extend moral ideas and 
to equalize the opportunities for liv- 
ing well. The President has been able 
to make himself the master-liberal 
of his country, holding the forces to- 
gether, keeping them headed toward 
the sun, and making them work. 
New York City 
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Underwood Antoinette B. Hervey 

Mt. Cavell, an 11,000-foot peak in the The Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
Canadian Rockies, formerly Mt. vine, crowning Morningside Heights 
Geikie, rechristened in honor of in New York City. Ground was brok- 
Edith Cavell. * * * Elsie Ferguson en on May 8, with a brilliant cere- 
makes her Shakespearean debut as mony, for the huge nave, which is to 
Portia in Sir Herbert Tree’s “Mer- be finished in five years if the neces- 


chant of Venice’; Tree plays Shylock White sary three millions are subscribed 
’ Studio 

















Copyright Underwood 
United States soldiers in Mexico starting on a long march at sunrise, near San Antonio, where the expedition is halted 
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Medem 

The censor. Doesn’t he look the part? Gautier is hated by French journalgts. The 
French censorship is exceedingly rigid and hence efficient. In letters objeétionable 
passages are not merely blacked out, as by the English, but erased by acid 






























London Sphere, Copyright N. Y. H. 


The schoolboy of Rheims, with shining 
morning face very sadly disguised to 
protect his lungs against the deadly 
greenish fumes of poison gas that he 
may encounter as he walks thru the 
ruin-littered streets. The folk of Rheims 
have little to learn about Purgatory 
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Not Italian troopers in exhibition stunts, as one would imagine from the somewhat sensational slant of the ground and 
the incorrigible propensity of the Italian army to get into the news pictures, but American cavalrymen, of the Eighth, 





in the field in Mexico. The brilliant but unsuccessful cavalry dashes that began the Villa-hunt have now been discontinued 
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Copyright Medem 
He gave his eyes for France. Now, home from the wars; he has a fascinating story 
for the children, who gather around him just as children here will cluster about 
Grandfather next week to hear again how he got the empty sleeve at Gettysburg 



























G. V. Buck 





While Major General Hugh L. Scott was 
negotiating with General Obregon at 
El Paso, his wife, in this trim khaki 
uniform, was drilling at Chevy Chase 
with the women and girls who have 
made a feminine Plattsburg out of this 
national encampment near Washington 
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May Day means strikes, and red-flag parades, and wildflower hunts and country festivities, and, in the city, a determined 


attempt to recapture some of the out-of-doors gaiety that belongs to the season. Here are little New Yorkers dancing 
| around their maypoles in Central Park, bringing folk-customs of many nations to this piece of Americanization thru play 
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In all South America there is no finer 
monument than this in Buenos Aires. 
Tho given by Spanish residents, it marks 
the centennial of Argentine indepen- 
dence from Spain, May 25, 1910. It has 
recently been completed by the addition 
of the bronze groups about the base 
Copyright Brown-Dawson-Newman 














Copyright Underwood 

“The British Empire 
ought to be an organ- 
ized empire; organized 


for 
for 
for 
for 
the 


trade, for industry, 
economic justice, 
national defense, 
the preservation of 
world’s peace, for 
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the protection of the 
weak against the 
strong.” With such a 
revolutionary idea this 
man, William Morris 
Hughes, the Labor 
Prime Minister of the 
Australian | Common- 
wealth, appeared unex- 
pectedly in England 
and upset the politics 
of the mother country 









































Copyright Underwood 
At the other end of the’ 
Presidential receiving 
line from Henry Ford, 
peace man, is T. Cole- 
man Du Pont, powder 
man. He has been presi- 
dent of the Du Pont de 
Nemours Powder Com- 
pany, the largest con- 
cern of the kind in the 
country, has large coal 
and iron properties, and 
owns a controlling in- 
terest in the Equitable 
Life. If we only had 
two consuls instead of 
one president, what a 
well-balanced ticket the 
peace man and powder 
man would make! 
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Saved from the sea—to die on land? Russian troops near Marseilles offering a prayer of thanksgiving for their safe 
arrival in France. The soil of France drips with the blood of fighting men gathered from more nations than have ever 
been seen in war together since the day of the Roman eagles, and from distances vastly greater than the Romans knew 
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ROBERT FROST, A POET OF SPEECH 


YEAR ago, Robert Frost was 
A an unfamiliar name in this 

country. Within a year, how- 
ever, seven editions of “North of Bos- 
ton” have-been printed! Why? Not 
because he was “discovered in Eng- 
land” [as a matter of fact, he was 
“discovered” by The Independent in 
1894] but because American readers 
have discovered that they can under- 
stand and enjoy poetry which deals 
veraciously with the life and the peo- 
ple they know—poetry which is writ- 
ten in a language they can under- 
stand and enjoy, because it is the 
language they speak, vibrant with 
the feeling and force and form of the 
familiar spoken sentence. In Frost’s 
poetry, as in all effective writing and 
in any animated conversation, the 
sentence does double duty: not only 
conveys the necessary information, 
but also records, in an unmistakable 
tho unwritten notation, the natural 
tones and inflections which alone give 
emotional and imaginative vitality to 
the expression of live thought. 

Most people misconceive the real 
reason why verse of this kind gets 
its message over so quickly and so 
effectively. In language, most of us 
are not used to observing closely 
(either physically or imaginatively) 
the really most significant technical 
elements, namely, the audible tones 
in which the thought of the sentence- 
unit is conceived and is to be uttered. 
The domination of the newspaper, 
the magazine, and the expository es- 
say—of reading by eye without hear- 
ing anything, so that, as a result, 
our untrained ears cannot even un- 
derstand most oral reading without 
seeing the text—has made us content, 
in poetry as well as in prose, with 
the dead level of a flat, emotionless, 
mere algebraic informatory tone. 
Too much of our so-called poetry is 
only words fitted to metres—no true 
tone values, no emotional realities— 
plenty of melodious rhythm, perhaps, 
but none of the live tones that infuse 
with expressiveness even our most 
ordinary and uninspired conversa- 
tion. Now, the spoken language is 
alive with characterizing tones, as 
nature and the human face are alive 
with characterizing colors. These 
tones may be, but seldom caught by 
ear, reimagined, and fixed on the 
page, so that the reader will hear and 
reproduce them exactly. 

Verse like Robert Frost’s gets its 
message over, therefore, because in 
form as well as in substance it is true 
to life; and no popular verse “gets 
over” to stay except when it is thus 
true. Frost is as simple in his diction 
and imagination as Wordsworth and 


BY GEORGE H. BROWNE 


even more sympathetic with his sub- 
jects, whether people or nature. He 
gets more music and pathos and 
force out of homely Saxon monosyl- 
lables than any other writer, not ex- 
cepting Lincoln; and he acquired his 
mastery in quite the same way that 
Lincoln did: never letting pass any 
but the best attainable expression of 
his thought. Frost has more than 
once brought a letter back from the 
country post-office and rewritten it, 
because one sentence in it was not as 
good as he thought he could make it. 

“TI recall distinctly the joy with 








Reprinted from The Independent of 
November 8, 


MY BUTTERFLY 
BY ROBERT LEE FROST 
Thine emulous, fond flowers are dead, 


too, 
And the daft sun-assaulter, he 
That frighted thee so oft, is fled or 
dead ; 
Save only me 
(Nor is it sad to thee), 
Save only me 
There is none left to mourn thee in 
the fields. 
The gray grass is scarce dappled 
with the snow 
Its two banks have at shut upon the 
river ; 
But it is iong ago, 
It seems forever, 
Since first I saw thee glance, 
With all the dazzling other ones, 
In airy dalliance, 
Precipitate in love, 
Tossed, tangled, whirled and whirled 
above, 
Like a limp rose-wreath in a fairy 
dance. 
When that was, the soft mist 
Of my = tears hung not on all the 


fie 
And I “a glad for thee, 
And glad for me, I wist. 


And didst thou think, who tottered 
wandering on hig h, 
Fate had not made Remy for the pleas- 
ure of the wind, 
With those great, careless wings? 
’Twas happier to die 
And let the days blow by. 
These were the unlearned things. 
It seemed God let thee flutter from his 
gentle clasp, 
Then, fearful “ had let thee win 
Too far beyond him to be gathered 


in, 

Snatched thee, o’er-eager, with un- 
gentle grasp, 

Jealous of immortality. 


Ah, I remember me 
How once conspiracy was rife 
Against my life 
(The languor of it!) and 
, the grasses dizzied me of 
thought, 
The breeze three odors brought, 
And a gem flower waved in a wand. 
Then, when I was distraught 
And could not speak, 
Sidelong, full on my cheek, 
What should that reckless zephyr fling 
But the wild touch of your dye-dusty 
wing! 
I found that wing withered today ; 
For you are dead, I said, 
And the strange birds say. 


I found it with the withered leaves 
Under the eaves. 




















which I had the first satisfaction of 
getting an adequate expression for 
my thought,” he has said; “it was 
the second stanza of the little poem 
on the ‘Butterfly,’ written in my 
eighteenth year.” That was twenty- 
five years ago! Thus, tho Frost is a 
recent candidate for popular Ameri- 
can favor, and to that extent is new, 
he is no novice; few American poets 
have had a longer or more fruitful 
training, either in technique or in ex- 
perience. 

Born in San Francisco (1874), he 
came back in his twelfth year with 
his widowed Scotch mother to live in 
Salem, New Hampshire, not far from 
his father’s people in Lawrence, 
Massachusetts. Up to the time of 
graduation from the Lawrence High 
School, young Robert was a docile 
pupil; but then he declared his in- 
tellectual independence, and never 
again took much interest in tasks not 
self imposed. He spent a few months 
at Dartmouth (1892), “acting like 
an Indian in a college founded for 
Indians.” He left abruptly (but vol- 
untarily), took his mother’s school, 
worked in the mill, engaged in news- 
paper work, married at twenty-one; 
and after another futile attempt to 
conform to the “academics,” this 
time at Harvard, retired again to 
school-teaching and farming in Der- 
ry, New Hampshire (1899). For the 
next seven years he farmed, thought, 
and wrote—among shorter lyrics the 
first of his longer poems in the newer 
characteristic style: “The Death of 
the Hired Man,” “The Housekeeper,” 
and “The Black Cottage,” subse- 
quently incorporated into “North of 
Boston.” In 1906 he began to teach 
English in the Pinkerton Academy 
at Derry. His success was so marked 
that he was invited to the Plymouth 
Normal School (1911) to teach psy- 
chology; but the restrictions of even 
freer teaching there again became 
irksome; and only two weeks before 
he sailed (August, 1912), with wife 
and four children, he decided upon 
England as a freer field for poetical 
composition and the realization of 
his literary ideals. 

The Frosts had neither friends nor 
letters of introduction. Like migra- 
tory birds they flitted into solitary 
independence at Beaconsfield, about 
twenty miles from London—almost 
by accident. The publication in Lon- 
don (1913) of his first book of poems, 
which he carried over with him, was 
almost accidental; his first meeting 
with literary friends was most ac- 
cidental; but the success of his book 
and the intensity of concentration in 
the composition of his second book, 
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“North of Boston” (1914), were far 
from accidental. It was fortunate for 
him (and perhaps for us) that his 
work received immediate and hearty 
recognition in England; but it is a 
pity that the force and originality 
of the New England idylls, written 
in home-sickness over there, should 
have diverted attention at home from 
the merits of the first book, written 
in rustic isolation over here; for tho 
more traditional in form, it is hardly 
less original and forcible. As its 
name implies, “A Boy’s Will” is the 
lyrical record of a young man’s 
thoughts —“and the thoughts of 
youth are long, long thoughts.” This, 
on his art, from “Pan with Us”: 

Pan came out of the woods one day— 
His skin and his hair and his eyes were 

gray; ... 

He tossed his pipes, too hard to teach 
A new-world song, far out of reach;... 
Times were changed from what they 


were; 
Such pipes kept less of power to stir; ... 


They were pipes of pagan mirth, 

And the world had found new terms of 
worth. 

He laid him down on the sun-burned 
earth, 

And ravelled a flower and _ looked 


away— 
Play? Play?—What should he play? 
No longer, was the answer, only 
beautiful lyrics, in a variety of tra- 
ditional meters, lyrics which will 
maintain an enviable position in any 
anthology of American verse; but, in 
a new and original rapid measure, 


gripping, dramatic pictures of the 
places and the people he was brought 
up among— interpretations of New 
England life and character, display- 
ing a psychological insight, spiritual 
veracity, and artistic simplicity, 
power and originality, such as no 
other contributor to American litera- 
ture has displayed since Emerson 
and Whitman. 

Frost finds his metrical freedom, 
not in vers libre like Whitman, but in 
decasyllabic, unrimed verses, no two 
of which are alike, because of the 
tones of living speech in them—the 
stressed pauses, the little hurries of 
extra-syllabled feet, the preponder- 
ance of light and weak endings to the 
run-on lines, and fresh metrical in- 
flections, which reproduce in verse 
the actual shape of the colloquial 
sentence. It is a new kind of blank 
verse, strange at first sight, from its 
very colloquialism; but its strange- 
ness disapears if it is read out loud. 

“When I began to teach, and long 
after I began to write,” he told the 
boys in our school, “I didn’t know 
what the matter was with me and my 
writing, and with other people’s 
writing. I found the basis of 
all effective linguistic expression to 
be the sound in the mouths of men— 
not merely words or phrases, but 
sentences—living expressions flying 
around—the only vital ‘parts of 
speech.’” And his poems are to be 
read most appreciatively, out loud, in 


the natural tones of this live speech. 
The first poem, “Mending Wall,” 
the author likes best in “North of 
Boston,” because the verses best 
catch the sentence sounds. Can’t you 
see and hear the old farmer shaking 
his head, challenging, threatening, 
playing and mistrusting his neigh- 
bor across the old wall in the spring? 

Mr. Frost is not a vers librist, or 
imagist, or even realist, except that 
he agrees with Carlyle that a poet 
has not far to seek for his subject. 
“It all depends upon what you call 
‘beauty,’” says Frost. “Terror is 
beautiful. A mob raging down the 
street may be made beautiful if you 
catch the right tones and rouse the 
right emotional reaction by the po- 
etic expression of it. You can catch 
the tones only with the imagination.” 
Mr. Frost, if he is a realist, is an 
imaginative realist. 

Mr. Frost is not a Seeialist nor a 
profound moralist, but he is sane and 
simple and moral. He is a philoso- 
pher, even if he doesn’t preach and 
interpret. He is above all a dramatist, 
for all poetry is to him dramatic. 
Fortunately for us he is still in the 
prime of his creative activity. Much 
of his recently written work, which 
he has been reading in public this 
winter, surpasses the best of his pub- 
lished verse; and he will soon be giv- 
ing us still better. | 

Browne and Nichols School, Cam- 

bridge, Massachusetts 
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THE POET OF NEW ENGLAND AT WORK IN HIS NEW HAMPSHIRE HOME 



































THE SAGE OF POTATO HILL 
Ed. Howe’s Thoughts on Men, Women & the World: 




















HEN I see a disagreeable 

person approaching, I walk 

away; I don’t wait until he 
gets started. The most disagreeable 
people, when they approach, say a few 
agreeable things to begin with; then is 
the time for disap,earing. It’s no use 
to argue with disagreeable people: if 
they could help it, no doubt they 
would. Possibly they regard the annoy- 
ing things they say as Criticism; every 
one likes to think of himself as a 
Critic. The only complete answer to a 
disagreeable person is flight, or a fight; 
and no one cares to be mussed up con- 
stantly by fighting. 


The Jews are not always agreeable 
people, but they are certainly a great 
people. And their greatness consists 
mainly in looking out for themselves; 
in having the simple financial sense 
every one should have. A favorite story 
“on” the Jews represents a Jew as 
saying: “I’d like to, but can’t afford 
it.’ There is an important Moral in 
that joke; you can use that moral to 
advantage a hundred times a day. 





In olden times much was said, and 
justly, of social injustice. But in 
course of time public wrongs have 
been righted: in the United States to- 
day we suffer none of the wrongs 
formerly complained of by our fore- 
fathers across the sea, and who still 
have some cause for unrest. But we of 
the United States havé every right 
that can be given us by law; we enjoy 
the fruits of every revolution of the 
past: we have as much as the old re- 
formers claimed we should have. We 
have as many rights as can be accom- 
plished by revolution or legislation. 
The people are in control; we must 
now remedy the faults of the family, 
the neighborhood, the individual. The 
wrongs we have now are the fault of 
the majority; of what we know as the 
People, and we have no higher court 
of resort. We have much impoliteness, 
idleness and intemperance, but both 
the rulers and the laws beg us to im- 
prove in all these respects. 





Formerly Arthur Brisbane attracted 
wide attention because of the size of 
his salary. Newspapers and public 
speakers took delight in referring to 
the big figures attached to Mr. Bris- 
bane’s name; his salary was an in- 
spiration to young men, they said, and 
we all loved to hear about it. But sud- 
denly Charley Chaplin appeared with 
a salary of $650,000 per annum. And 
now we never hear of the Brisbane fig- 
ures. Will the Brisbane press agent get 
busy, or will he submit to ignominious 
defeat? 


If you are pursuing a wrong course, 
you can’t afford it, since you are being 
damaged. But your competitor can af- 


ford it: he is being benefited by your 
folly. When you talk wrong, or act 
wrong, remember that you are not 
only damaging yourself, but helping 
the person you think least of: the 
Opposition. 





Keep out of Court; you may have 
justice on your side, but at any time 
you are liable to run into a judge like 
that one in Chicago who decided lately 
that Bacon wrote the plays attribut- 
ed to Shakespeare. 





It is an affront for an agent to call 
on me. He has decided that he is 
smarter than I am, and can argue me 
into giving up some of my hard-earned 
money for his benefit. There is some 
question about the desirability of my 
giving up the dollar he covets; if there 
were not a question about it, the agent 
would not call on me, in an attempt to 
out-talk me, or deceive me in some 
way. . . . I need certain things, 
and know it; I am willing to give a 
dollar for them. It is not necessary for 
an agent to call on me: I voluntarily 
go after the supplies, and cheerfully 
pay My money, and carry the supplies 
home. But certain other things I do 
not need, and it is an agent’s business 
to fool me into thinking I do. There- 
fore I do not like an agent. Possibly 
the reason I dislike him is that he is 
so clever that he nearly always sells 
me when I do not actually want to 
buy. 





I wish more things were like the 
English sparrow. How it thrives, al- 
tho every man’s hand is against it! 
But we must spray fruit, and use a 
serum on meat animals, and doctor the 
soil which produces the cereals. It al- 
ways pleases me to visit a patch of 
wild plums; they get along without 
bothering any one. What a fight man 
is compelled to make for the apple, 
and what a free gift the wild plum is! 
I lately rode thru the country in an 
automobile, and the road was lined 
with wild crab apple trees. The crab 
apple trees were in full bloom, and 
very beautiful; but no one had sprayed 
them, or trimmed them: they were a 
free gift of nature. Are the English 
sparrows, the wild plums and the wild 
crab apples so healthy because they 
have never been reformed? 





I have never been afraid of the 
Devil; but it frightens me to think of 
having a tooth pulled. 





The greatest inequality of the sexes 
I know anything about is that many 
of the best women are unknown out- 
side of their immediate neighborhoods, 
whereas a man who is fair, capable, 
polite and industrious rarely fails to 
come to the top in some sort of fash- 
ion. One of the most useful and capa- 


ble women I ever knew is not known 
a half dozen miles from home, where- 
as her husband, who doesn’t equal her, 
is a member of the legislature, and 
quite a prominent man. No really 
capable, modest and useful man can be 
buried alive, but most women of that 
description are. 





I know a very bright man, and one 
day complimented him to his sister. 
“T suppose he is smart enough,”’ she 
said, “but I become very tired hearing 
him repeat. .’ We all do that; 
next time you are talking around the 
family fireside, ask yourself if you 
are not repeating. 





I sometimes suspect that there is no 
such wise and beneficent legislation as 
the shiftless of all countries have 
talked about for centuries. 





When we get all we are entitled to, 
more results in harm somewhere. Lib- 
erty can accomplish so much, and no 
more. Food is a human necessity, but 
too much of it results in harm. The 
Germans are an affront to shiftless 
Americans; they have less liberty and 
a poorer government than we have, 
but in time of peace they have more 
prosperity, better institutions, better 
scholars, better philosophers, better 
musicians, better mechanics, and bet- 
ter farmers. In the United States sen- 
timental nonsense has become a crime; 
we talk of White Man Slavery when 
we actually have more liberty than we 
should have. 





The world is so crowded with amia- 
ble hypocrites that it can not get a 
fair start toward simple common sense 
and truth. 


If we have injustice that the best 
human society cannot get rid of, then 
we should go over the argument again. 
Possibly what we call injustice is real- 
ly justice asserting itself, and taking 
its terrible toll. 





“My wife don’t go much,” a Potato 
Hill man said lately. “When I ask her 
to go anywhere with me, she begins to 
remember the great number of things 
she has to do, and I can’t budge her.” 





If the people of this country do not 
pay more attention to little problems, 
and less to the big ones, they’ll finally 
get into serious trouble; in the opinion 
of a little man combating some of the 
opinions of the big ones. 





Women have as great a variety of 
notions in serving company meals as 
they have in selecting the hats they 
wear. 





What wonderful things you hear of! 
And how few you see! 
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WOMAN IN THE MARKET PLACE 


7 HAT Woman is 
| in the Market 
Mei Place will prob- 
| ably be admitted 
SF} without discus- 
As sion. That some 
ee, of us don’t like 
4.) Ato see her there 
SS does not alter 
the fact: She is there! 
And she is going to stay there. 
The voices that say that her “place 
is in the home” are growing a little 
less assured, because it is dawning— 
even upon those most anxious to “put 
her in her place’—that frequently 
she has no home to which to go. Or 
that if she has, it is because she has 
gone into the Market Place to get it. 
Another thing is being reluctantly 
conceded by those who object to 
Woman in the Market Place—name- 
ly, that she is not there necessarily 
‘because she likes to be. It has been 
hard for the advocates of the home 
to admit this; some still refuse to ad- 
mit it! To such persons the girl out 
in the world of industry, jostling up 
against men, competing with them, 
fending for herself, getting the 
bloom rubbed off her mind, and her 
eyes opened to certain facts in our 
civilization which men (for her inno- 
cence and their own comfort) have 
found it convenient to hide from her 
—that sort of girl is, to this almost 
obsolete type of mind, wilful and con- 
ceited and undutiful. But this type of 
mind is so rapidly becoming extinct 
that it need not be considered. Most 
people grant that the girl who has 
gone out of the Home into the Mar- 
ket Place has done so under the pres- 
sure of economic necessity. She has 
to earn—or die. 


THE PASSING OF THE HOME 


OR the startling thing that has 

happened is that the Home, as a 
center of self-support, has practically 
ceased to exist. It was built 
up as a physical fact, when humanity 
lived ir caves, and the women hung 
skins on the damp walls, shaped clay 
pots in which to cook, and sewed 
what clothing they had with a bone 
needle and deer sinews. Humanity 
went on making the Home still as a 
physical fact, but little by little as a 
spiritual idea, when the men began 
to build shelters, and thatch roofs. 
When they did this, the women still 
hung things on the walls according 
to their ideas otf “decoration”; still 
cooked, still sewed;—but by and by 
the pots grew into spits, or what not 
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(they are timbale irons today!) ; the 
bone needles became steel—and what 
those needles accomplish now we had 
better not try to state! But in the be- 
ginning, both needles and spits were 
used inside the four walls of the shel- 
ter. It was there that women spun 
and wove, cured meats, cared for 
their sick, literally “earned their 
living.” So, naturally enough, the 
phrase “Woman’s place is in the 
Home,” became, as we got further 
away from the cave, a shibboleth for 
women. “Home” meant duty and de- 
cency and dignity; it meant love 
and service and self-sacrifice. Yet as 
far back as when men discovered the 
principles of mechanics—the lever, 
the inclined plane, the wheel—there 
was preparing a movement of women 
away from the Home. 


WOMAN IS IN THE MARKET PLACE 


HEN, suddenly, with a rush, me- 

chanics captured civilization, and 
domestic industries ended. Now, prac- 
tically everything needed by the 
household is made outside of it—in 
the Market Place. Woman, instead of 
spinning and weaving her own cloth, 
buys it, spun and woven in factories 
—largely by women. Instead of mold- 
ing candles, she touches a button and 
gets her light from metal filaments 
(manufactured by the hands of wom- 
en). Instead of kneading bread, she 
speaks into a telephone transmitter, 
and the operator—a woman—con- 
nects her with the baker, and bread 
is left at her door. Woman, stopping 
short in the ages-old routine of toil 
in the Home, is toiling now outside 
of it! 

This change has come with a sud- 
denness which has jarred the whole 
fabric of society, and as a result we 
are today in the midst of an adjust- 
ment of Nature to environment, of 
which, at present, we cannot see the 
outcome. We can only admit that it is 
woman, almost as much as man, who 
sustains the family by labor in the 
Market Place. If she should say, “My 
place is in the Home,” and flock back 
from the factories and shops and 
offices, to sit down in the old Shelter 
and let her men support her, the peo- 


ple who are so sure about her “place” 
would have some very uncomfortable 
moments! They would be more un- 
comfortable than some of the Market 
Place women themselves, in whom, 
indeed, the instincts of the cave 
woman decorating her walls, the 
spinning woman listening to the 
whirr of her wheel, the housekeeper 
standing, red-faced, over her revolv- 
ing spit, still linger. I remember 
hearing one very efficient, very weary 
business woman say, wistfully, “I 
wish J had time to hem pillow cases!” 
Which only goes to show, as I said in 
the beginning, that the woman in the 
Market Place is not there necessarily 
because she likes it. She is there be- 
cause she has to be. 


HOW SHE ADJUSTS HERSELF THERE 


UT what is going to be the ef- 

fect of the Market Place upon 
her? The effect of any pressure of 
necessity is either adjustment to con- 
ditions or extinction. That is a bio- 
logical fact. It is that which makes— 
not the narrow people, vociferating 
about “woman’s place”’—but thought- 
ful human beings, look on this ex- 
traordinary change in civilization 
with apprehension as well as with 
hope. The hope inherent in the eco- 
nomic independence of women is so 
obvious that it scarcely needs com- 
ment, Indeed, the dignity and self- 
reliance and intelligence of the Wom- 
an in the Market Place bring into 
somewhat dismaying contrast the 
foolishness and selfishness of some of 
the women who, because their men 
toil for them, are deprived of the old 
wholesome obligations of duties and 
services. Happily, this parasitic class 
is small. Many of the women who are 
served by the brains of their living 
men (or of their dead men!) have 
wakened to a sense of civic and social 
responsibility, and-are working—not 
in the Market Place, to be sure, but 
in human existence! . 

As for the toiling Woman, machin- 
ery has given her respite from cer- 
tain personal services of love and 
duty, but the spirit of service— 
without which a Home is nothing but 
a House!—is just as consecrated in 
the Market Place where she supports 
a home in which she herself dwells 
only when her working hours are 
over, as it ever was in the days wien 
Adam delved and Eve span. So no one 
can deny the hope in the new state 
of things. Indeed, it is so splendid 
that the dazzle of it blinds some of us 
to the dangers that have come with 
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it. Yet, for the fulfilment of the hope, 
it is well to recognize the dangers. 

What are they ? Not those to which 
the fearful -folk who talk about the 
“Home” direct our attention. Not 
neglected children, nor unfaithful 
wives, nor ill-kept houses, nor “un- 
womanly women.” These fears are 
too foolish for discussion! Look 
at the wise and tender mothers 
—in the Market Place when, no 
doubt, they would prefer to be in 
their nurseries. Look at the working 
women who are their husbands’ good 
comrades. Look at their well-kept 
houses, or flats, or single rooms— 
their “Homes,” in fact! The right 
kind of a wife can carry “Home” 
cLout in a suit case, if, for any 
reason, she and her husband are wan- 
derers! No; the dangers of the Mar- 
ket Place are too real to spend our 
time in vaporing over the threat to 
the Home because Woman works for 
it and not in it. The real dangers fall 
into two classes: 

The danger—physical; 

The danger—spiritual. 

The physical menace of the Market 
Place is perfectly apparent: 

Fatigue, leading to bodily deterio- 
ration. 

We have but to consider the condi- 
tions under which many women work 
and their bodily limitations. That In- 
dustry gives no thought to those lim- 
itations goes without saying. The 
girl who stands on her feet all day 
behind a counter; the pregnant 
woman who works up to the last mo- 
ment; the mother who goes back to 
the factory when the baby is hardly 
ten days old;—such women must suf- 
fer structural and emotional changes 
which may ultimately tell upon the 
race. 

The spiritual danger 
subtle: 

Arrogance, leading to sex isolation. 

With our first excited conscious- 
ness that we are economically inde- 
pendent of men, that we can buy and 
sell and get gain quite as successful- 
ly as they can, there has come to 
some women the idea that we are 
biologically independent of men. 
They even—some of these economic- 
ally independent women—dare to 
speak of human passion with con- 
tempt! With this has come a suspicion 
of men as men, Such women fear 
masculine comradeship, lest the com- 
rade may have ulterior purposes—he 
has had them ever since the world 
began! The arrogance of such self- 
sufficiency is very foolish, but no one 
can read feminist literature and deny 
many women are arrogant. ( We 
see feminine conceit, like a spot of 
decay, in the very flower of effi- 
ciency! We see it, with real alarm, 
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in that new and noble sense of social 
responsibility which has been devel- 
oped in women in the last two dec- 
ades. Woman is going to reform the 
world over night! She is going to 
solve the old puzzles of humanity, 
cure the old sores that men have al- 
lowed to fester in the body politic— 
run the universe! Sometimes it 
seems as if she was leaving God out, 
for “male and female created He 
them.”)/ 

Of course, the occasionally violent 
talk of the new woman is no more 
an arraignment of economic in- 
dependence than a single case of 
measles is an arraignment of the 
public health. But suppose it is 
only the poisonous blossom of a root- 
ed belief that women are “better” 
than men? That there is such a belief 
is not to be denied. It is one of the 
reasons some women give for a 
universal and unqualified suffrage 
for their sex: “Yes,” they say; “uni- 
versal man suffrage is still in the ex- 
perimental stage, and it is a pity 
men vote so foolishly—and wickedly. 
But it will be different when women 
have the vote; because women are 
wiser than men, and better!” “Wom- 
an,” said another advocate of unlim- 
ited suffrage, “will save civilization, 
because Women have consciences!” 
The inference that men have not 
would be irritating if it were not so 
silly. 


HOW WOMEN WILL SAVE THEMSELVES 


UT here, it seems to me, are the 

two dangers of the Market Place 
—the menace to the body, Fatigue; 
and the menace to the soul, Arro- 
gance. How are we going to meet 
them? Not by sending Woman back 
to the Home. We couldn’t do that if 
we wanted to—and we don’t want to! 
So the first thing for us to do is to 
teach women to recognize their physi- 
cal limitations and disabilities; and 
educate them in matters of health. A 
slow process, and relatively uninter- 
esting, but of lasting importance. In 
doing this we shall gradually create 
a public opinion which shall demand 
that conditions of the Market Place 








shall improve. The Consumers’ 
League is demanding this; and vari- 
ous state legislatures have been qui- 
etly and steadily pushed into im- 
proving by Law the conditions under 
which women work. We may even, by 
an aroused public conscience, reach 
the point of having, as Germany has, 
a maternity insurance, But legisla- 
tion alone can’t accomplish much. 
Laws, to be enforced, must be recog- 
nized as reasonable—so we come back 
to the only thing that can demand 
and enforce improvement in physical 
conditions—Education. 

And for the arrogance? How shall 
we meet that? Economic independ- 
ence is so new to women—what won- 
der that some of us have lost our 
sense of proportion? What wonder 
that some of us dare to say that the 
mother who is supported by her hus- 
band is (of all things in the world!) 
a parasite! If there is one human be- 
ing who is not parasitical, one human 


being who “earns her living,” it is. 


the woman who bears and rears chil- 
dren! What wonder, intoxicated with 
self-sufficiency, that some of us say 
to the men, “We can do without you 
—and good riddance!” Men have 
never said that of women. Men 
know they can’t do without women. 


SHOULDER TO SHOULDER WITH MAN 


Y own opinion is that this con- 

ceit, which just now is express- 
ing itself in so many foolish and dan- 
gerous and unlovely ways, is a phase 
of growth. We have got to be patient 
with it. Of course, it is ridiculous 
and rather irritating ;—but it is piti- 
ful, too, just as a child’s effort to 
walk is somehow a little pitiful. But 
one of these days the child will run! 
It wi.l sto, stumbling and tumbling, 
and making itself ridiculous, and per- 
haps injuring itself. Even now the 
tide of feminine self-sufficiency seems 
to be ebbing a little. The excitement 
of the new sense of ability, which we 
have treated rather like a new toy, is 
sobering into the realization that eco- 
nomic independence brings great 
spiritual responsibility, and that it 
involves the acceptance of the two 
master words of human nature: Love 
and Service. 

Once let Woman in the Market 
Place or out of it, accept these two 
words, and she will march—not 
ahead of man, still less behind him— 
but shoulder to shoulder, in the 
home, in business, and in the world of 
ideals! And those of us who are a lit- 
tle fearful, a little discouraged, who 
are (we might as well admit it!) 
rather on the shelf—we shall look at 
this Woman in the Market Place with 
love, and admiration, and confidence, 
and envy! 

Boston 
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Teach children to get a receipt 


T is often necessary to send children to the store. 
when they bring back the wrong change. 


It is irritating 
Usually it means a trip 


to the store for father or mother to straighten it out. 


Have you had this experience only to find that the clerk couldn’t 
remember the transaction? Or that he insisted it was not his error? 
Either you got the missing change with an apology, or the proprietor 
gave it back reluctantly, or he wouldn’t give it back at all. 


If the clerk feels he is right, he may 
suspect the child. 


If the proprietor is convinced you 
are right, the clerk is open to censure. 


In either case an unpleasant impres- 
sion is left, and confidence destroyed. 


Merchants who equip their stores 
with the up-to-date National Cash 
Register render their customers a more 
than ordinary service. 


They protect the buyer, child or 
grown-up, against disputes. They pro- 


tect their clerks against errors. 
protect themselves against loss. 


They 


This machine furnishes every customer 
with a receipt or sales slip. 

It prints on this the amount paid or 
charged. 

On this ts also printed the date of sale 
and who made it. 

It forces a duplicate, printed record 
for the merchant. 


It pays to trade in stores equipped 
with the up-to-date National Cash 
Register. 


The National Cash Register Corapany, Dayton, Ohio 


MR. MERCHANT : 


N AR merchants’ profits. 
SERVICE 
LOOK FOR THIS 


SIGN IN THE 
WINDOW 





Write for full information. 


One by one we have discovered new ways to protect 


We have now ready for delivery many new models of 
the National Cash Register. 

These 1916 models are the very last word in protection 
to you, your clerks and the public. The added improve- 
ments are worth your investigation. 


Address Dept. AC 
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Do you have weak arches? 
Then you need the Foster 
Orthopedic Heel which 
gives that extra support 
where needed. Especially 
valuable to policemen, mo- 
tormen, conductors, floor 
walkers and all who are on 
their feet a great deal. 75c 
attached at a 
or sent stpaid upon re- 
ceipt of Foe. and outline of 
your heel. 


TOM ee 


HERE IS THE CAMP FOR YOUR BOY 


where he can spend his summer in real boy fashion; where he has every, 
facility and the right men to teach him how to manage a canoe, play ball, 
swing a tennis racket and make things with tools. When your boy returns 
from « summer or part of a summer at CAMP YUKON, you will be aston- 
ished and pleased to see how he has improved in health, physique, stamina, 
and all-round manhood. No more beautiful location for a camp could be 
imagined than on Lake Cobbosseecontee in the magnificent hard wood 
grove, sixty miles from Portland, Maine. A readable booklet, full of pic- 
tures, will tell you all about CAMP YUKON. Write personally to Frank 
D. Smith, Director, 200 West 96th Street, New York, and you will receive 
by return mail something that will be to your advantage and that of your 


boy. 
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a The Business 
of Walking 


is your business. 


ing. 


vest in 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 
The Foster Friction Plug 


prevents slipping. 


Cat's Paw Rubber Heels 
take you through the day’s 
work easily. They pre- 


vent that tired feeling. 


No holes to track mud 


and dirt. 


They're better, more up-to-date than 
the ordinary kind. Cost no more— 
All dealers sell them. 50 cents at- 
tached—Black or Tan. Make it 
your business to put them on your 


shoes today. 
THE 


FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
105 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees 
of the Foster Friction Plug, 
which prevents slipping. 


So take a business 
interest in your walk- 


. .8 
FOSTER RUBBER, 





You can walk with 
safety, ease and 
comfort if you in- 
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On January 24, in congratulating the 
Congregationalist and Christian World 
on its one hundredth birthday, we casu- 
ally alluded to it as “the first religious 
weekly in this or any other country.” 
This got us into a peck of trouble, for 
it seems that to say one religious paper 
is younger than another is as offensive 
as to say that one lady is older than 
another. First, we hear from the Chris- 
tian Observer, which was started as 
early as September 4, 1813, under the 
name of The Religious Remembrancer. 
Then comes a fac-simile copy of the 
Herald of Gospel Liberty, Vol. I, No. 1, 
bearing date of September 1, 1808, and 
we are informed that The Independent 
“thrashed out this question a good many 
years ago and declared that the evi- 
dence was beyond all question in favor, 
of the Herald of Gospel Liberty.” 
Since an appeal to such an authority 
is unimpeachable—by us—we must re- 
vert to our prior opinion and hereby 
declare—not that the Herald of Gospel 
Liberty is the oldest religious weekly, 
no, that would be rash again,—but that 
it is the oldest we have seen. 

Another instance of the danger of 
superlatives is our remark of March 20 
that “The oldest Bible Society in the 
world apart from the Christian Church 
is the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, organized in 1804.” But the Rev. 
Frank C. Oberly, of the Lutheran 
Church of Butler, Pennsylvania, calls 
our attention to the statement of the 
Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia that “The 
first society formed for the exclusive 
purpose of publishing the Bible at a low 
price seems to have been the Canstein 
Bible Institute, established in 1710, at 
Halle, in Germany, by Baron Can- 
stein.” 

We are prepared now to second the 
motion of the famous litterateur and 
logician who declared that all superla- 
tives should be banished from the lan- 
guage as never necessary and often in- 
correct. 








On page 22 of your issue of April 3, ref- 
erence is made to the University of Michi- 
gan as the “oldest of our state universi- 
ties.” May I ask your authority for so 
classifying it? Undoubtedly, Michigan is 
one of the foremost, and has long been one 
of the leading state universities. 

But in point of age, she is quite young, 
compared to some others. Georgia. estab- 
lished in 1785, is the oldest in that sense, 
tho it was not originally called the state 
university, but Franklin College. Vermont, 
dating from 1791; North Carolina, 1793; 
Tennessee, 1794, all precede Michigan, 
which was established, so far as my knowl- 
edge goes, in 1837. The University of Vir- 
ginia, founded by Jefferson in 1819 and 
opened in 1825, was the one to establish 
the principle of a state university as the 
apex of the public school system. This was 
eighteen years before Michigan’s founda- 
tion, so I am puzzled to know in what 
respect she is called the oldest. The report 
of the Commissioner of Education for 1913, 
11,220, gives 1841 as the “date of open- 
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The New York Life is a Purely Mutual Company, now in its seventy-second business year. 


On January |, 1916, its outstanding business was 1,175,321 Policies, insuring the sum of 
$2,403,800,878. 


The number of policyholders insured is over one million, eighty per cent. of whom reside in the 


United States and Canada. 


The other 200,000 are scattered over the civilized world, chiefly in Europe, including both 
the belligerent and the neutral countries. 


The Company’s program being one of International Peace and Prosperity, it has been able to 
observe a strict neutrality, and to relieve suffering humanity to a degree scarcely equaled by any other 
human institution. 


The New York Life is a Republic of Man in which the ‘“war-drum throbs no longer and the 
battle-flags are furled,”” because its program is founded upon equal and exact justice to all, and there is 
no room for international hatred or greed. 


It holds in trust over Eight Hundred and Fifty Millions of Dollars: the largest amount of 
funds ever gathered by a single corporation for beneficent purposes. 


Its income for 1915 was over One Hundred and Thirty-one Millions; its disbursements to 
beneficiaries and additions to book value of assets were over One Hundred and Fourteen Millions. 


The Company's death-losses in 1915 were only 73 per cent. of the amount provided in 
the premiums for the mortality of the year, including what may be called war losses. 


No security issued by or in any country engaged in the present war and held by the New York 
Life is in default of either principal or interest. 


The policies now offered by the New York Life receive annual dividends at the end of the 
second year, and those written since 1906 have received extra dividends at the end of the fifth and 
tenth years. 


The Company’s Policies contain guarantees of valuable benefits not required by the laws of any 
State or country, including insurance against total and permanent disability. The disability benefits 
include a waiver of premium payments and the annual payment of one-tenth of the face of the Policy 
until the disability ceases or the full amount of the Policy has been paid. The annual cost of this 
additional safeguard at age 35 is 54 cents per $1,000 insured. 








Policies are payable either in one sum, in annual instalments during a selected period, or during 
the life of the beneficiary. Or, the proceeds of the policy may be left with the Company at interest, and 
drawn out as needed in sums of $100 or more at any one time. This $100 will be furnished in five checks 
of $20 each. You may insure not only against the contingency of premature death, but also against 
the danger of loss to the beneficiary through bad investments. A Monthly Income Policy furnishes 
ideal protection to a growing family. 


The Annual Report showing business of 1915 and the condition of the Company at the close 
of that year will be sent on request to any Branch Office or to 


| NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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The Craving for Excitement 


That Same Healthful Instinct 
Inspires the Love for Oats 


What has placed the oat 
among foods. 

Was it flavor? That has helped, no doubt. 

But was it not, above all else, that desire to “feel one’s 
= oats”? 
= Oat-fed animals, like horses, first proved their spirit- 
giving power. And the ages have confirmed it in mankind. 
= The oat is the vim-food supreme. 
: The joy of living suggests it—the universal love for 
: vigor and vivacity. 
= This is not a mere luxury dish. 
= surcharged with life-force. 
= The desire for snap and sparkle—for stamina, reserve 

force—is back of the love for oats. 


— Quaker Oats 


The Fascinating Vim-Flakes 





think you ?—in the king place 


Everyone knows it is 


But we argue that oat-food 
should also be made delightful to 
the taste. 

To that end, we make Quaker 
Oats out of queen grains only. 
We get but ten pounds from a 
bushel. 


Flavor and aroma abound in 
those big, plump grains, while 
small grains are insipid. 

Asking for Quaker Oats will 
bring you this doubly-delicious 
grade. And without any extra 
price. It will pay to remember that. 


10c and 25c per package Except in Far West and South 
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A $2.50 ALUMINUM COOKER 


Made to our order, extra large and heavy, to cook Quaker Oats in the 
ideal way. Send us five trademarks—the picture of the Quaker—cut 
from the fronts of five Quaker Oats packages. Send $1 with them, 
: and this double cooker will be sent by parcel post. This offer applies 
be to the United States and Canada. 


The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 
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ing” of Michigan. The same volume, page 
210, et seq., gives the following additional 
dates of opening earlier than Michigan, all 
of state universities, please note: Alabama,,. 
1831; Delaware, 1834; Indiana, 1824; 
South Carolina, 1805. 
MILLEDGE L. BONHAM, JR., 
Professor of History and Political Science, 
Louisiana State University 

This, like other questions of priority, 
is mostly a matter of definition. Michi- 
gan is commonly called “the mother of 
state universities” because it was the 
first to assume the form of that peculiar 
educational institution now known as 
the state university. The earlier state 
universities and the many Eastern col- 
leges have been more or less remodeled 
to conform to its type. Georgia received 
its charter in 1784 and the University 
of the State of New York the same 
year. Both these institutions, however, 
are quite different in constitution from 
the ordinary state university. If we de- 
fine a state institution as one in part 
supported by the state or in part gov- 
erned by state officials, then Harvard 
and Yale would in their early days be 
so classed. If we regard the connection 
with the public school system as the de- 
ciding factor, then the University of 
Virginia is entitled to priority. 








While the hills are still reverberating 
with the echo of your sarcastic comment 
on “the brave Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce,” that body of hysterical men 
who had the temerity to say the West coast 
should have one-tenth of the total military 
—— suggested, let your memory get 
usy. 

Who was it that became hysterical when 
the Spanish fleet was lost and our fleet 
hunting it? . . . Have you forgot- 
ten the chills that rattled New York’s shud- 
dering bones when she feared Cervera was 
steering for Hell Gate? If you have, I 
have not. ... 

And now we have a camp of soldiers, 
backed by artillery and three battleships, 
just below the line at Turtle Bay. Suppose 
you had a hostile camp of like character 
at Cape Fear? Would you think of it with 
some foreboding or would you laugh it off? 

I am one of 1000 reserve fighters in 
this city, backers of the local police, and 
my rifle stands beside my desk. I am not 
a minute man, I am a ten second man, 
with my rifle and shells, my revolver and 
its shells, all ready for instant use, and my 
start will require only what time it takes 
to buckle my belt, pick up my rifle and 
hat. And don’t you believe I can’t use my 
weapons. That is one thing I can do well. 
Twenty-two years in the woods taught me. 

When the training camp opens at Mon- 
terey on July 10, there will be a gray head 
there that is ready to go against any 
enemy of our land, and I am hoping my 
appeal of two years ago to Secretary Gar- 
rison will find its answer in the organiza- 
tion of the Gray Headed Brigade. 

E. E. Harrison 

Los Angeles, California. 


No, we have not forgotten that fool- 
ish fear of the Spanish fleet which ex- 
cited Boston and New York as much as 
the equally fictitious rumor of a Jap- 
anese invasion alarms the Pacific coast. 
The Independent at that time used 
much the same language about the 
Spanish war scare as it is now using 
about the Japanese war scare. But so 
long as California has “Ten Seconds 
Men” of the type of our veteran corre- 
spondent we believe that the West 
coast can be held safe until some of us 
from the East—not so handy with the 
rifle doubtless but not altogether un- 
prepared—can come to their aid. 
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Ty fn 103+ 101 Sredily 
London, 6th January Z~A/6 


To the Managing Director, 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURING CO.. 
Detroit. Mich. U. S. A. 


Dear Sir; 


Having in May last decided to purchase a new car, I was in the usual 
position of uncertainty that most would-be purchasers are in as to the car one 
can get as the best value for money. 


I happened to see in the "Saturday Evening Post" one of your very 
clearly - and to my mind - very fairly worded advertisements, and immediately 
went to see your polite and courteous Manager, Mr. Bennett , with the idea of 
looking over the chassis of one of your new 7 seater 8 cylinder cars - I think 
you call it type 51. a 


.I took my engineer with me (in whose ability I place very great con- 
fidence) and we had a thorough examination of the chassis and loose parts, and\| 
both came to the.conclusion that apparently a better constructed and more care-, 
fully thought out engine, etc. would be practically impossible to find. As @ 
matter of fact I placed an order with Messrs.Bennett for one of your cars./ 


I may add that I have been a very keen motorist since the year 1903, 
and have possessed several cars of.British and French make, and have at the pres- 
ent time two other English-made cars as well as your 8 cylinder. 


It may interest you to know -that we took delivery of your car early in 
August last, and at time of writing she has done between 5 and 6 thousand miles, 
and up to the present we have never had occasion to lift up the bonnet, unless it 
has been to show an interested motorist the details of your engine. What I wish 
to say more particularly is, that in the whole of my motoring experience I have 
never struck a car that has given such complete and general satisfaction as the 
"Cadillac" has done, and I feel quite entitled by my experience to give an opin- 
ion. I do not know whether it is your firm, or another firm in America that 
makes use of the phrase : "One has not enjoyed the pleasures of motoring until he 
has ridden in a"... but if it is your firm, I have the greatest pleasure in thor- 
oughly endorsing your statement: if it is not your firm that makes use of the a- 
bove phrase in its advertisements, you are, in my opinion, thoroughly entitled to 
do so. Comparisons are always odious, but my experience of the "Cadillac" is 
that it is value for money in every sense of the word, which, I regret to say, I 
have never yet found in the purchase of any other car. It gives one a certain 
amount of pleasure to be able to write about an article that one finds all right: 
my previous experience of motor-cars was like taking a dip in the lucky tub - you 
paid your money and you either got a decent or a bad car ; but from what I know 
of several people this side who are the happy possessors of a "Cadillac" I may 


say in all fairness to yourself , that I have never heard one that had anything 
detrimental to say about your car. 


You may possibly think it strange that I take the trouble to dictate 
this letter to you : you do not kmow me, and I do not know you ; but I think it 
only fair to yourself to let you know that you have at least got one very ardent 
admirer and happy owner of a "Cadillac". 


I hope to be in New York the first week in February on my way to Pasa- 
déna, Calif. and if possible would like to have an opportunity of locking over 
your works in Detroit. Am not sure yet whether I shall have time enough to go to 
Detroit to do so, neither do I know whether you allow strangers to go over your 
works, but if you do, I should be very pleased indeed to do so if possible. A 
letter will find me if addressed to the Waldorf Hotel, 5th Avenue, New York. 





Paithfully yours, 


Tr 
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il he Doors 
Swin g Open 


to x Most Beautiful 
Pictures in America 




















Now, for the first time, the great public has a 
chance to see the world-famous paintings which 
have been brought from Europe by American 
millionaires, and hung in their private galleries. 


You can now not only see magnificent full-color 
reproductions of these wonderful masterpieces, 


but can have copies for your own home. 


THE Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL will reproduce, each 


month, the finest pictures from: 
The J. Pierpont Morgan Collection 


in New York 


The Joseph E. Widener Collection 


in Philadelphia 


The Benjamin Altman Collection 
in New York 


The Henry C. Frick Collection 


in New York 


The George W. Elkins Collection 


in Philadelphia ~ 


The Charles L. Freer Collection 


in Detroit 


The Charles P. Taft Collection 
in Cincinnati 
The John G. Johnson Collection 


in Philadelphia 
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Each picture will be reproduced in 
a full page in the Home Journal in 
its full 6riginal colors exactly as 


it hangs on the wallof the gallery 


The four best pictures in each collection will be 
shown in their exact original colors; each on a full 
page by itself, printed on heavy paper. 


You can cut them out and frame them. 


These pictures will not be sold separately. The 
only way to get them is in THE HoME JourRNAL. 
The editions will be sold out. No back numbers 


will be available. 


Of Special Importance 


Under our arrangements with the 
owners of these pictures, separate 
copies cannot be sold. Nor will you 
be able to buy back numbers, as we 
print only what are actually required. 

There are only two ways you can get 
these pictures. One is to buy a copy 
of the magazine each month from your 
newsdealer or boy agent. The other is 
to subscribe. 


To have it come to you direct and 
regularly by mail, changing your ad- 
dress as often as required, 


INCLOSE $1.50 IN AN ENVELOPE 
NOW 


You will then receive the HOME 
JOURNAL for a year, beginning with the 
June issue. This will include the entire 
series of these wonderful masterpieces, 
as here announced. Inclose a dollar and 
ahalf now (in Canada the price is $1.75) to 


Box 2814, CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


the series begins in the present-the June 










THE LADIES} 
HOME JOURNAI! 


15 cents everywhere 
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Splitting Headaches— 


For No Re 


ason At All 


HESE puzzling headaches are due 


frequently to intestinal absorption of 


toxic substanc 


es (auto-intoxication) 


without apparent constipation. 


Nujol is particularly valuable in such 
cases because it has the property of ab- 


sorbing and remov 


ing intestinal toxins, 


besides giving safe and effective relief in 
most cases of periodic and chronic con- 


stipation. 


Nujol is not a purge n 


effect as a mechanical lubricant. 


It acts in 
It prevents the 


or a laxative. 


intestinal contents from becoming hard and so 


facilitates the normal p 


rocess of evacuation. 


Most druggists carry Nujol, which is sold only 


in pint bottles packed 
Nujol trademark. If 
carry Nujol, accept no 


in cartons bearing the 
your druggist does not 
substitute. We will send 


a pint bottle prepaid to any point in the United 
States on receipt of 75¢c.—money 


order o 


Write 
Treatme 
Dept. 12 


for 


r stamps. 


booklet, “The Rational 
nt of Constipation.” Address 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Bayonne, 





(New Jersey) 


New Jersey 

















WALTER R. BENJAMIN 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
buys original 
Autograph Letters 
of all famous people 
Send Him Lists of Any You Have 








1825 The Burnham Antique Bookstore 1916 
Oldest Second Hand Bookstore in New England 
54-A Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

Now ready, Send for our specially interesting 44 page 
catalogue, We purchase large or small lots of Books, 
Engraved Portraits, Lithographic Views, Broadsides 
and other Literary property. What can you offer? We 

can find the book you are in search of. Try us. 





REG.U.S. PAT. Orr. 


Approved by Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley, Director of Good House- 
keeping Bureau of Foods, Sani- 
tation and Health. 





TT 
SPEAKERS, CLUB WOMEN 
DEBATERS, WRITERS:—We prepare material on 
your special subjects and problems. Expert service. 
The Research Bureau, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 
AUTHORS Send us your manuscript for 

book publication. Let us put 


our experience as publishers against your talent 
for results. CANTERBURY Boox Co., 120 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. 

ALL MAKES 


TYPEWRITERS ALL PRICES” 


Look at these bargains! Typewriters Rebuilt 
in our own Factories. ‘Guaranteed for one year. 















Brand new No.2 Smith Premiers $45 
We have others. Send for catalog describing 
them. Branch offices in principal cities. 








| AMERIOAN WRITING MAOHINE Oo., Inc, $45 Broadway, N. Ye 
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by 
Edwin E.Slosson 
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When a couple become engaged it is 
the custom—or anyhow it used to be— 
for them to look over the family album 
together. Seated side by side so that 
the leaves lie on both their laps, they 
proceed to get acquainted with each 
other’s relatives and former selves. 
What delights them most at such times 
is to strike a baby picture—“So that’s 
the way you looked when you were a 
kid! What a sweet thing you were 
then.” (Here should follow the “archly” 
punctuation mark, only the printers 
haven’t provided one.) 





Led by the same natural impulse, as 
soon as I heard that Harper’s Weekly 
was engaged to be married to The In- 
dependent, I went at once to the peri- 
odical room of the School of Journalism 
and dug out Vol. 1, No. 1, of our fiancée. 
It was not the first time I had seen it, 
for more than one home I used to haunt 
as a boy boasted the possession of 
“Harper complete, with all the war 
numbers intact, sir,” and naturally I 
reveled in them. Not a bad way of learn- 
ing American history. “I’ve learned the 
little that I know by this.” 

Yes, the heading was familiar, the 
torch—enlightening, not incendiary— 
passing from hand to hand, and beneath 
the arts and sciences quite clearly in- 
dicated by a palette, a bust, a harp and 
an inkwell on the left, and a telescope, 
a book, a pair of compasses and a globe 
on the other. 

The first lines announce the result 
of the Presidential election: 


re nr -- 1,850,766 
NN i acy kin areeneavedarbiw ice 1,336,815 
DD: -ccniaecnnesebncacueen 870,146 


I have an ancestral memory of that 
campaign, for my father used to tell 
me of how he had cast his first vote 
for “Free Soil, Free Speech, Free La- 
bor, Free Men and Fremont.”: He was 
twenty-one the day before and on the 
day after he left for Kansas with a 
“Beecher Bible” on his shoulder to 
make that territory “Free Soil.” 

The figures are significant, for if 
there had not been a third party in 
the field—Fillmore ran on the “Know- 
Nothing,” or as we should say the 
“Anti-Hyphenate” party — Fremont 
might have been elected and the Civil 
War averted. 

Harper’s interpreted the election as 
meaning “Compromise and Union,” but 
was doubtful about the possibility of 
preserving the Union by Compromise 





or any other way. 
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It is already threatened by that intense 
love of gain, which is the peculiar vice of 
our age— 


(It is the peculiar privilege of every 
age to boast of this vice.) 

which has sapped the source of our pub- 
lic virtue, and has lowered the character 
of our public men; it is threatened by the 
local jealousies of communities, by the 
local ambitions of individuals, by the vio- 
lent and reckless exponents of extreme 
opinions in all parts of the country. 

This sounds much like Roosevelt, or 
Cato, or Demosthenes, or Jeremiah, or 
whoever preceded them in Egypt and 
Assyria. 





When we turn to an old periodical 
like this we expect to find something 
new. I skip over to the foreign events 
page and what do I find there? That 
the King of Prussia complains that his 
patience has been abused by his enemies. 
That the rebels in China are making 
progress in the south, but that the 
Peking government is soon going to 
send an army to crush them. That Rus- 
sia is concentrating troops on the Per- 
sian and Bessarabian frontiers. That 
Mexico is in turmoil and the insurgent 
bands are gaining strength. That Eng- 
land and the United States have just 
concluded a treaty that disposes of the 
Nicaragua question. That Colombia 
[only it is called New Granada] is pro- 
testing against American interference 
in Panama. That Washington has de- 
cided that the shipment of arms to a 
belligerent is not a violation of neu- 
trality. I rub my eyes and look back 
at the date. Am I reading the first num- 
ber of Harper’s Weekly or the last? 
But there it is, “January 3, 1857,” not 
May 13, 1916. History repeats itself. 
What’s the use? 





I turn to the editorials. The leader 
is devoted to the denunciation of femi- 
nine extravagance. It appears that the 
women of those days spent more on 
their clothes than their menfolks 
thought they should. The author reaches 
the novel conclusion that it is because 
women dress to suit other women in- 
stead of following the chaster taste of 
men. 

If women drest to please their male 
admirers, they might lessen their ambitious 
rivalry and diminish their’ bills at Stewart's 
and Dieden’s, for it is the universal senti- 
ment of mankind that “beauty unadorned 
is adorned the most,” and that even home- 
liness gains nothing by being richly set. 

Tiere is nothing so charming to a culti- 
vated man as the exhibition on a woman’s 
dress of a refined taste, exercised in the 
simplest materials. A plain calico neatly 
made and cunningly trimmed, with 
nice proprieties of a pure white collar, a 
hand well gloved and a foot bien chaussée, 
is the drapery the most provocative of ad- 
miration the male observer is conscious of. 

I infer from the wording of the last 
sentence that George William Curtis 
had not yet taken charge of Harper’s. 
For, as the grammarians say: “One 
should never use a preposition to end 
a sentence with.” 

But it seems that the editor had rea- 
son for complaint if as he says the 
women of his day were in the habit of 
paying $1000 for a Cashmere shawl 
when a $20 French shawl would do as 
well. He figures out that a fashionable 
lady’s toilet costs no less than $17,850. 
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James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., New York 


Generous assortments of desirable Summer Dress 
Fabrics are now in stock, embracing the latest 
European Novelties as well as the choicest pro- 
duct of American Manufacturers. We mention 
below some of the materials most in vogue. 
Handkerchief Linens. \Vhite and colored grounds, 
printed in a range of exclusive designs. Smart 
stripes, spots, checks, etc., and the same quality in up- 
ward of 25 of the newest plain colors, 36 inches wide, 
all at 85c. a yard. 
Voiles—Printed, woven stripes, 
effects, many exclusive designs, 
25c., 50c. and 75c. yard. 

Novelty Fabrics—Silk mixed tissues and Batiste. 
Fancy Marquisettes, Lace stripe. French Voiles— 
Numerous smart Black and White combinations, 40 
to 45 inches, 75c. to $1.50 yard. 

Real Japanese Hand Loom Crepes in two qualities, 
White and colors, 30 inches wide, at 25c. and 75c. yard. 
D. & J. Anderson’s Celebrated Scotch Ginghams in all 
the plain shades, stripes, checks and Plaids at Soc. 
yard. 


“‘Galatea’’ Kindergarten Cloth and Poplins at 25c. and 
35c. yard. 


checks, Plaid, floral 
36 to 40 inches wide, 


Dress and Suiting Linens, White and Colored, in all 
the various weaves, including the original “Non 
Krush” Linen. Momie and Linen Eponge, the sea- 
son’s smartest Linens. Prices range from 65c. to $1.50 
yard. 


Fabrics for Sport Skirts. Attention is directed to a 
new fabric “Lindsey Cloth.” White grounds with 
woven color stripes in varidus colors. This fabric is 
made 84 inches wide and requires but 1% yards for a 
Skirt. Price $4.00 yard. 
Other Sport Fabrics 
upwards. 


Samples of any of these lines except 
bordered materials, mailed upon request 


from 50c. yard 








Write today for our now yr 


* American Corres: 
2485 Manhattan Bidz. 





Reg. Trade Mark 


= MANTA ATA = 


LAA 


Summer Dress Cottons 
and Dress Linens 


at McCutcheon’s 
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“The Power of La 


Back Spacer—on FREE TRIAL? 
No money in advance—no de- 
posit—no C.0.D, If you find it 
to be the best typewriter vou 
ever saw and want to keepit, | 
will make you a price that Is 
lower than wholesale—and you 


from ters of the law 
No obligations. The boo 

yw while we are making a 
y ‘special reduced price offer. 


Schcol of Law 
Chicago, Illinois 














can let the typewriter pay for 
itself out of what it earns for you, 
Full Standard Equipment with 
machine. LIFE GUARANTEE, 
Because I save you the enormous 
selling expense by letting the 


Runs on Alcohol 


anywhere. No electricity, wires or springs. 
Convenient. Much cheaper to operate than 
other fans. 12-inch blades. Roller bearing. 
Reliable. Brings genuine comfort and sat- 
isfaction. Ideal for the sick room. 3rd sea- 
son. A proved success. The Wonder Fan. 
Price $i 16.50 cash with order os, 
delivery prepaid in the continental U. 

- LAKE BREEZE MOTOR 

566 W. Monroe St Cc! 


inducement, 


All information absolutely free. 








1510-65 S Wabash Ave.. Chicago 


Model No. 5 
typewriter sell itself, I can make you this wonderful price 
BE SURE AND SEND TODAY for Free Cata- 
log and Full Details of this Greatest of Typewriter Offers. 


| The Typewriter Opportunity 


Will you let me send vou this Standard Vis\ble Tvpewriter— 
the Famous Model No.5 OLIVER with Inbuvilt —— and 






General Manager, TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 


370) 
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SOME OF THE NEW 





Woodrow Wilson 

The Man and His Work. By HENRY JONES 
FORD. An intimate study of the President’s 
personal characteristics and a survey of his work. 
Illustrated, $1.50 net. 


Americanism What It Is 
By DAVID JAYNE HILL. A brilliant discussion 


of what Americanism means ate and what it 
should mean tomorrow. $1.25 net. Ready in 
June. 


The Tide of Immigration 

By FRANK JULIAN WARNE. The first study 
of immigration to discuss restriction in the light 
of recent developments in Congress. With dia- 
grams. 8vo. $2.50 net. Ready in June. 


Contemporary Politics in 


the Far East 

By STANLEY K. HORNBECK. Japanese and 
Chinese history in the making, and the present 
relations of China, Japan, and the United States. 
8vo. $3.00 net. Ready in June, 


The Caribbean Interests 
of the United States 


By CHESTER LLOYD JONES. 
Caribbean commercially, 


Treats of the 
diplomatically, and stra- 
tegically with an eye to the future. 8vo. $2.50 
net. Ready in June. 


Recollections of a 


Royal Governess 
ANONYMOUS. Gives a true and intimate pic- 
ture of the daily life of the Austrian Court, Fran- 


cis Joseph, and one of the most amazing royal 
families of all timé. 50 illustrations. 8v0. 
$3.50 net. 

Through South America’s 
Southland 


By The Reverend J. A. ZAHM (H. J. Mosans). 
Dr. Zahm now gives the world the third and last 
of his famous South American travel books, and in 
it reveals the history, romance, and present status 
of Brazil, Argentina, Chili, Uruguay, and Para- 
guay. 65 illustrations. 8vo. $3.50 net. 


By Motor to the Golden Gate 

By EMILY POST. The story of a trip from New 
York to San Francisco in 27 days by automobile. 
Good reading, details of expenses, routes, hotels, 
road conditions, history, scenery, etc. 32 illus- 
trations. 28 exclusive road maps. Small 8vo. 
$2.00 net. 


Let Us Go Afield 


By EMERSON HOUGH A call to the wild 
woods for all who live in the tame towns. With 
many useful hints to the city man who is plan- 
—_ a vacation in the wilds. Jllustrated. $1.25 


The Real Story of the Whaler 


By A. HYATT VERRILL. A dramatic picture 
of that romantic trade of the seas which was the 
foundation of American commerce. Profusely illus- 
trated. Small 8vo. $2.00 net. 


Whale Hunting with 


Gun and Camera 

By ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS. 
ture of whaling as it is today. 
trated. Small 8vo. $2.50 net. 


The Travels of Birds 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN. 


migration in North America. 
cents Educ. net. Ready in June. 


The Photoplay 


By HUGO MUNSTERBERG. 


A vivid pic- 
Profusely illus- 
Ready in June. 


A sketch of bird 
Illustrated. 40 


A psychological 


study of the ‘‘movies.”” A _ discussion of the 
psychological, esthetic, and social functions of the 
photoplay. $1.00 net. 


City Planning 

Edited by JOHN NOLEN. Shows the needs of 
the modern city and how they may be satisfied 
for the benefit of all the citizens. National Munici- 
pal League Series. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Ed. 
Illustrated, $2.00 net. 


Vocational Psychology 

By HARRY L. HOLLINGWORTH. A book for 
the employer of labor; and for the individual to 
help him to judge his own capacities. 8vo. $2.50 
net. Ready late in June. 





If interested in any particular subject 
write for our special descriptive cata- 


log of books in that field. 


For Sale 








at All Bookstores. 





Your Boy and His Training 
By EDWIN PULLER. A common-sense talk with 


parents on what they shall tell their boys of the 
body and its functions. $1.50 net. 


The Home Care of Sick Children 


By E. L. COOLIDGE, M.D. A companion vol- 
ume to Dr. Holt’s famous CARE AND FEEDING 
OF CHILDREN. l6mo. Flezible cloth, $1.00 
net. Ready in June. 


War Letters from France 


Edited by A. DE LAPRADELLE. A remarkable 
collection of letters from French trenches, hospi- 
tals, and homes. 50 cents net. 


The Germans in Belgium 


By L. H. GRONDYS. The revelations of an eye- 
witness. 50 cents net. 


France and the War 


By J. MARK BALDWIN. The extraordinary re- 
juvenation of the French through the war is here 
shown by the distinguished American professor, 
who recently figured prominently in the Sussex 
incident. 50 cents net. 


Aircraft in Warfare 


By F. W. LANCHESTER. A book of special 
value to aeronautical societies and all who are 
interested in military matters. Profusely dllus- 
trated. $4.00 net. 


A Harvest of German Verse 


Translated -— pad by MARGARETE MUN- 
STERBERG. “The Golden Treasury” is to 
English poetry ki Harvest of German Verse” is 
to German. $1.25 net. Ready in June. 


Plantation Songs and 
Other Verses 


By RUTH McENERY STUART. Delightful verses 
of humble negro life. $1.25 net. Ready in June. 


The American Year Book 


FRANCIS G. WICKWARE, Ed. A record of 
events and progress during the year in all spheres 
of human activity. 8vo. 900 pages. $3.00 net. 


Exporting to Latin America 


By ERNST B. FILSINGER. The most impor- 
tant and exhaustive book yet published on Latin- 
American trade. Gives all necessary information 
for trading with the Latin-American republics. 
8vo. $3.00 net. Ready in Jane. 


Textiles 


By PAUL H. NYSTROM. A erie os | a 
chants and salesmen. Illustrated. $1.5 


Irrigation Management 


By FREDERICK HAYNES NEWELL. A book 
for investors, farmers, and managers of irrigation 
canals. $2.00 net. 


The Care and Culture 
of House Plants 


By HUGH FINDLAY. Tells what plants will 
thrive best in the house, and how to make them 
grow and flower. Profusely illustrated. $1.50 net. 


The Book of the Motorboat 


By A. HYATT VERRILL. A handbook for those 
who handle their own power boats. Illustrated. 
net. 


The Book of the Sailboat 


By A. HYATT VERRILL. Shows how to build, 
rig, and handle small sailboats. Jllustrated. $1.00 
net. 


The Book of Forestry 


By FREDERICK F. MOON. A book for the 
amateur who wants to know something about for- 
estry. Many illustrations. $1.75 nm 





Write for our new FREE illustrated 
Catalog of Books for Boys and 
Girls. 











Postage Extra on All Books. 


Write for our NEW FREE SPRING CATALOG 


35 WEST 32D STREET 


NEW YORK 


— Appleton Books— 
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Lace, furs and shawls are the most ex- 
pensive items in the list. Furs have 
come back. So has lace. Shawls are said 
to be on their way and due to arrive 
soon. Is there no way of heading them 
off? I could write an editorial commend- 
ing calico and pure white collars, but 
somehow it seems to do little. 

But perhaps all prices were higher 
then. I turn to the market report. 
“Eggs, 28 cents a dozen.” I am paying 
50. “Fowls, 8% cents a pound.” My 
grocer charges four times that. “But- 
ter, 20 cents”; now twice that. “Bear 
meat, 17% cents a pound.” Bear meat 
is out of sight. It is twenty-five years 
since I have eaten a bear steak. 


The Literary Editor complains that 
too many books are published nowa- 
days. Funny how Literary Editors are 
always making a fuss about this. You 
never hear a doctor complaining that 
there are too many sick people or a 
lawyer that people are too litigious. 
“Thousands of people are now writing 
books in this country.” They are at it 
still. Among the books reviewed are 
Robertson’s “Charles V” with the ad- 
denda by Prescott, “The Thucydides of 
Modern History,” a book of poems by 
Stoddard and a volume of essays by 
Mrs. Sigourney. 

Martin F. Tupper, whom no modern 
poet can equal for popularity, contrib- 
utes*to this number “A Rhyme for the 
Atlantic Telegraph” which I forbear 
to quote. Let the Paradoxical Philoso- 
pher rest on his laurels. 


A literary letter from Florence 
signed “Cicerone” is filled with personal 
gossip of Macaulay, Gladstone, Ruskin, 
Thackeray, Bulwer-Lytton, the Brown- 
ings and the Trollopes. Think of it! A 
Florentine tea party in 1857 must have 
seemed like living in an encyclopedia 
of literary biography. Ah, there were 
giants on the earth in those days. 

The Brownings, it seems, exprest to 
our correspondent their gratification at 
the liberal check sent them for their 
advance sheets by Tichnor, Fields & 
Co. [I hope that the advertising depart- 
ment did not fail to send a clipping to 
T., F. & Co.] Mr. Browning was en- 
gaged in expanding and simplifying his 
“Sordello.” [Where is this simplified 
version to be found?] As for Mrs. 
Browning, “an English clergyman of 
note says of her recent poem, ‘Aurora 
Leigh,’ it is quite unfit for lady read- 
ers.” Whereupon our Cicerone com- 
ments, “To the nasty all things are 
nasty.” Which strikes me as quite a 
nasty thing to say about an English 
clergyman of note. I have heard critics 
say that “Aurora Leigh” was quite un- 
fit for any readers, but not for the same 
reason. 

Mrs. Trollope, then in her seventy- 
ninth year, was just finishing her 120th 
volume. The reason why her output was 
so scanty was because she did not begin 
to write until she was forty-five and 
wouldn’t then except she needed the 
money badly. She had cleared $100,000 
on her books, but spent it all on her 
large and extravagant family, so says 


‘the all-wise Cicerone. But it is no use 
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Spreading Advertising News 


Nationally, in 


HE news of the world is brought to 
readers of The Independent from one 
to five weeks earlier than by other peri- 
odicals. 

The news one really needs to know is here 
condensed, verified, clarified and interpreted 
for the benefit of the alert reader who wants 
his information clear, compact and exact, and 
who wants it on the minute. 

This news record and editorial presentment 
is illuminated by timely photographs of events 
and new things, by cartoons, views, maps and 
portraits. 

It is supplemented by striking articles and 
vivid messages from the field, written for 
The Independent while the events are white 
hot, by those who speak with authority and 
exact knowledge, by those 


Record Time 


ing group of merchants and manufacturers 
who perceive the value of the news element in 
advertising and the stimiulus of news interest 
on the reader. 

When Barney Oldfield makes his wonderful 
no-stop record with a Maxwell, when the New 
York Central wins the Harriman medal, when 
the Cadillac makes its world’s record from Los 
Angeles to San Francisco, when Borden’s Milk 
wins the Grand Prize, when any advertiser 
achieves new marks of distinction which the 
public ought to know about quickly, it pays to 
remember the speed of The Independent, which 
handles current events, business news, war 
news, advertising news, everything live people 
must know about to be well posted, from one to 
five weeks ahead of other periodicals. 

Almost the speed of the 





actively engaged in the 





events described, by those 
who are living close to 
great events, by those who 
themselves are making his- 
tory. 

The Independent’s list of 
contributors from the day 
it was founded is an un- 
matched roll call of famous 
names in literature and 
public life. 

From the first shot of 
the Great War, The Inde- 
pendent has marched 
squarely abreast with its 
stupendous events, every 
number throbbing with 








The incorporation with The 
Independent this week of 
Harper’s Weekly, America’s 
distinguished pictorial review 
for more than half acentury, 
is a logical and important 
step in The Independent’s 
broad editorial plan for per- 
fecting and expanding its 
weekly news and picture 
service, already the swiftest 
among American periodicals. 


daily newspaper, and yet 
with the fine printing, na- 
tional distribution, influ- 
ence and prestige which 
only such a weekly journal 
can give. 

Note this contrast. Some 
months ago a leading week- 
ly published the advertise- 
ment of a prominent motor 
car company which began 
thus: 

“This advertisement is 

written five weeks before 

its appearance, so we can- 
not quote the latest sales 
figures.” 











As it happened, the latest 





live news, flashing out the 
swift changing drama of current history ard 
ringing with messages of the hour. 

At least a week in advance of other period- 
icals with its account, discussion and picture 
treatment of outstanding events of the Euro- 
pean conflict, The Independent is recognized as 
having fair claim to the now familiar appella- 
tion, “the most satisfactory war journal in 
America.” 

Just as The Independent supplies the swift- 
est periodical news and picture service in 
America, so also does it provide the swiftest 
national Advertising Service. 

Within two short days the last news forms 
close, presses start, mailing begins, and first 
copies begin to reach the readers. 

Consider what this means to the fast grow- 


sales figures showed that 
the model advertised was oversold more than 
a week before the company’s advertisement 
saw the light of day! 

What if the copy for this advertisement 
could have been written five days (instead of 
five weeks) before its appearance—as it can 
be for The Independent? 

Is there any question as to its comparative 
effectiveness and value? Is there any question 
as to the value of Speed, as well as character 
and prestige, in national publicity? 

News published five weeks late is not news. 
Remember that The Independent, a high-power 
vehicle to people’s minds, carries the adver- 
tiser’s news message to the cream of the pub- 
lic, nationally, in record time. 


The Dndependent 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 
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Some of Little, Brown & Company’s Spring Books 








HELD TO ANSWER 


(Fifth printing) 


By PETER CLARK MACFARLANE, 
A big, emotional American novel which has 
olventy become the text of scores of ser- 

ons. Now in its thirtieth thousand. 
Jilustrated. $1.35 net. 


THE BLIND MAN’S EYES 


(Fourth printing) 

By WILLIAM MacHARG ann EDWIN 
BALMER, A remarkable mystery story, of 
which the New York Sun says: “If the 
reader once gets started, he will not be sat- 
isfied until he has got to the last page.” 
Jliustrated. $1.35 net. 


THE PHANTOM HERD 


By B. M. BOWER. 
story of cow- 
Montana to 
$1.30 net, 


Here is a virile 
unchers and cameras from 
fexico. With frontispiece. 





LITTLE, oe & COMPANY, Publishers, Seren, vonenell 


SUSAN CLEGG AND HER LOVE 
AFFAIRS 


By ANNE WARNER. The final record 
of a character unique in American humor- 
ous fiction, Wéith frontispiece, $1.30 net. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE: 
An Interpretation 
By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART. The 


most important and timely of the books of 
the month. Its value, 


however, is more 
than transient; and it will undoubtedly ex- 
ercise a permanent influence upon American 


opinion and action.—Review 


$1.75 net, 


SIDE-STEPPING ILL HEALTH 


of Reviews. 


By EDWIN F. BOWERS, M.D. .Shows 
how to retain good health; how to cure all 
of the common ailments, etc. $1.35 net. 


THE INFLUENCE OF JOY 


By GEORGE VAN NESS DEARBORN. 
The fourth volume of the Mind and Health 
Series presents the latest findings as to the 





effect of joy on the human organism. 
$1.00 net. 

By GRANVILLE BARKER. This 
strange little psychic fantasy embodies 
quaint philosophy and speculations concern- 
ing the spirits of dead New Yorkers.— 
Chicago Herald. Frontispiece. $1.00 net. 


FICTION 


* will reproduce quite so faithfully the views 


THE STRANGERS’ WEDDING 


( hI e's 

By W. L. GEORGE. The story of a 
Young man who ne beneath him, a 

hich the Bookman says: “It represents 
another stride forward as great as the one 
which separates ‘The Second Blooming’ 
from the work he has done before.” 
$1.35 net. 


AN AMIABLE CHARLATAN 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. In- 
troducing a masterly Oppenheim character 
creation who leads Scotland Yard detectives 
a merry chase, IJilustrated. $1.30 net. 


THE HEART OF THUNDER 
MOUNTAIN 


(Third printing) 

By EDFRID A. BINGHAM. Seldom has 
the great West been so vividly portrayed 
as in this tale of a woman’s love and de- 
votion. Frontispiece in color. $1.35 net. 


MILDEW MANSE 


By BELLE K. MANIATES. The cheer- 
ful story of the joys and tribulations of 
the family who lived and loved in Mildew 
Manse, written by the author of ‘‘Amarilly 
of Clothesline Alley.” Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


THE SPIRIT OF FRANCE 


By OWEN JOHNSON. “Although Mr. 
Johnson’s is one of many books on the war, 
it is one with a difference. It is a dis- 
closure of ‘The Spirit of France,’ and it 
could not be better named.”—Boston Tran- 
script. Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


MY FOURTEEN MONTHS AT THE 
FRONT 


By WILLIAM J. ROBINSON. 


MTT TTT 





No one 


and emotions of the average American lad 
plunged into such a whirlpool of horrors. 
—New York Times. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


PLAYS BY GRANVILLE BARKER 


THE MARRYING OF ANN LEETE 
WASTE 
ANATOL 
THE VOYSEY INHERITANCE 


THE MADRAS HOUSE 


By Granville Barker and 
Laurence Housman 


PRUNELLA: or Love in a Dutch 
Garden 


Each volume bound separately. 
$1.00 net each. 
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If you are going away for the summer you will want The Independent to 
Let us know your new address, if possible, three weeks ahead. 
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talking about Mrs. Trollope to Ameri- 
cans. She queered herself when she 
criticized our Domestic Manners. 

Humor is not lacking in the old Har- 
per. There is a column headed “Things 
Wise and Otherwise,” corresponding 
somewhat to our “Remarkable Re- 
marks.” I quote two, leaving it to the 
reader to decide whether they are wise 
or otherwise. The first is a conundrum: 

What did Adam and Eve do when they 
were turned out of Paradise? 

They raised Cain! 

The second is a supposititious adver- 
tisement: 

A young gentleman on the point of get- 
ting married is desirous of meeting a man 
of experience who will dissuade him from 
such a step. 

Harper’s Weekly in later years was 
distinguished by its numerous illustra- 
tions, but in this first number there are 
only two small woodcuts, apparently 
imported, with the attached jokes: 

Lady of the House—We are sadly short 
of Gentlemen, Captain Fitzdrawle. Pray, 
let me introduce you for the next Galop.” 

Able-Bodied Swell—Aw, tha-a-a-anks, 
no—aw—fact is—aw—I've given up Gym- 
nastics—they—aw—disaw ange one’s Dwess 
so! 


Police Constable (to Boy playing Hoop) 
—Now, then, off with that Hoop, or I'll 
precious soon Help you! 

Lady (who imagines the observation is 
addressed to her) —What a Monster! 

If fashions continue in the direction 
they are now tending perhaps we can 
use these old jokes again, as well as the 
news items. 


But I must not leave the impression 
that there is nothing new in this old 
paper. I see that “the celebrated Afri- 
can traveler,” Dr. Livingston, has just 
returned to England after seventeen 
years in the Dark Continent and that 
he had almost forgotten how to talk 
English. The good doctor could hardly 
have imagined that Germans, Belgians 
and British, with the aid of their native 
converts on opposing sides, would sixty 
years later be fighting for the country 
he explored. 

A big meeting, it appears, was held 
at the Broadway Tabernacle, not to 
protest against preparedness, such as 
we should now expect, but quite the 
contrary, to express sympathy and give 
aid to an illegal invasion of one of our 
southern neighbors, Walker’s filibuster- 
ing expedition. Three American gen- 
erals and the Nicaraguan minister ad- 
drest the meeting in behalf of Walker 
and a collection of $1307 was raised to 
support the movement. A few days 
later a ship was sent to Walker loaded 
with munitions and provisions and car- 
rying 300 volunteers. Uncle Sam shut 
his eyes. 

Walker’s rebellion is now almost for- 
gotten, but an epoch-making event is 
recorded in an inconspicuous item on 
the same page, that an American frig- 
ate has landed Consul General Harris 
in Japan against the strenuous opposi- 
tion of the Japanese Government. From 
this dates the real “opening of Japan” 
to American influences and today both 
countries revere the memory of the man 
who was left in the deserted Buddhist 
temple of a Japanese fishing village. 
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SOME SCRIBNER BOOKS 








. J. Jusserand 





French Ambassador to the United 
States, and Dean of the Diplo- 
matic Corps at Washington, has 
written a new_ book: I 
AMERICANS OF PAST 
AND PRESENT DAYS, a most 
important account of the close 
afhliation of the two_ republics, 
and of such men as Washington, 
Lincoln, Rochambeau, etc.; and a 
high tribute to America. $1.50 
net. 


° e ©, has recorded his second visit to 
Richard Harding Davis the front in his new book WITH 





THE FRENCH, the final proofs 
of which he revised just before 
his death. The sub-title IN 


FRANCE AND SALONIKA 


gives an idea of the scope of the 


book. In his most vivid manner 
he describes the fighting in all 
parts of France, the retreat of the 
Allies in Serbia and _ countless 
other aspects. Illustrated. $1.00 
net. 








Mrs. Humphry Ward 





in ENGLAND’S EFFORT writes 
of the intense activity of the 
English people at home in their 
part of the war:—the vast muni- 
tions industries into which wom- 
en are pouring by the tens of 


thousands to take the place of 
men; the transformed England. 
Mrs. Ward has followed too the muni- 


tions to the front in France, of which she 
gives a picture unsurpassed in vividness 
The Hon. Joseph Choate writes a pref- 
ace to the book: $1.00 net. 


1 with BOARDMAN ROBINSON 
J Oo h n R ee di: an illustrator has produced an 





important book on the Russian 
and Balkan states of the war in 
THE WAR IN EASTERN 


EUROPE, in which he gives the 
color of the life of the different 
peoples and armies under all the 
conditions of war. There is much 
of humor and much that is in- 
tensely human. $2.00 net. 











William Howard Taft 





in THE PRESIDENCY writes of 
the duties, the powers, the oppor- 
tunities and the limitations of the 





has just written ANTWERP TO 
GALLIPOLI, which the New 
York Tribune says: “Covers more 
ground than any other single vol- 


Arthur Ruh 

















zona, of primitive man in_ three 
continents, of bird preservation in 
Louisiana—and_ of __ books. A 
splendid expression of Col. Roose- 
velt as a naturalist, an adventurer, 
and a man of letters, infused with 
his marvelous appreciation of the 











ome ane i Ge Sune ume of its kind.”” The New Re- 
States. He presents, simply and ublic Boe of Mr Rubi: - he 
clearly, a fund of information P eee =e. RUNS. . 
thich would be quite beyond the every situation that he encoun 
oes f ‘ pre hed himecif tered he showed himself sobc 
ang fons sod aes office. $1.00 net sensitive, and open minded. $1.50 
not occupie lo d > oa 
In A BOOKLOVER’S HOLIDAYS 4 = in WHY WAR says: “Wars are 
Theodore Roosevelt IN THE OPEN, writes of such Frederic e Howe not made by peoples. . . . 
things as cougar hunting in Ari- — Wars are made by irresponsible 


monarchs, by ruling aristocracies, 
by foreign ministers and by diplo 
mats. Wars are made by priv- 
ileged interests, by financiers, by 
commercial groups seeking private 
profit in foreign lands. Wars are 











and the Irish; of politics, educa- 
tion and religion, and a fund of 
reminiscences in THE END OF 
A CHAPTER. The Chicago 
Tribune says: “Charming anec- 
dotes, interesting reminiscences of 
noted men and women and caustic 
comments on society.” $1.25 net. 


best books, Illustrated. $2.00 made behind closed doors.” $1.50 
net. net. 
° writes of England—mid-Victorian , 
S h ane L es l 1 @ sat contemporary; of Ireland in PRESIDENTIAL NOMINA- 


Joseph B. 


. 

ishop trons AND ELECTIONS has 
written a history of American con 
ventions, national campaigns, in 
augurations, and campaign caric1 
ture. This book has an immed’ 
ate importance in view of the com 
ing campaign. ~ Illustrated 
contemporary cartoons, 





with 
$1.50 net. 











Robert Herrick 





author of “The Master of the 
Inn,’ has written, in THE CON- 
SCRIPT MOTHER, perhaps the 
most perfect bit of short fiction 
the War has produced. It is of 
the Italian side of the War, and 
of the devotion of an _ Italian 
mother to her soldier son in the 
days just before and after Italy’s 
entrance into the War. 50 cents 
net. 











in REMATING TIME writes an 
inimitably funny story of the 
happy divorce by which four ut- 
terly mismated and miserable per- 
sons were rearranged to everyone’s 
Satisfaction. Perfect satire of di- 
vorce and remarriage. Better than 
AND SO THEY WERE MAR- 
RIED. 50 cents net. 





Jesse Lynch Williams 











_ 
NOTE: To anyone requesting it (mentioning Independent) we will send our little monthly magazine THE BOOK BUYER for one year free of charge 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Houghton Mifflin Company’s 
Important New Books 











IN THE TRENCHES 


KITCHENER’S 
MOB 





By JAMES NORMAN HALL 

The vivid experiences of one 
of the first Americans to enlist 
in Kitchener’s army. The 
chief importance and distinc- 
tion of the narrative lies in the 
fact that it is perhaps the first 
account of the actual experi- 


True Stories of Absorbing Interest 


IN THE JUNGLE 


BLACK SHEEP 
Adventures in West Africa 


By JEAN KENYON 
MACKENZIE 


This record of an American 


girl’s life as mission worker in 
the 


African jungle belongs 
with “The Letters of a Wom- 


an Homesteader” and a “Hill- 








IN THE CITY 


A HONEYMOON 
EXPERIMENT 
By Mr. & Mrs. STUART CHASE 


Tells from the point of view, 
of both the bride and groom, 
how an _ enterprising young 
couple spent a unique honey- 
moon, looking = work in a 











top on the Marne,” as a thrill- - city. A highly read- 
agg BE ye > Od ing story of a woman’s actual > beck. 
sored. experiences. $1.00 net. 
Frontispiece. $1.25 net. | Illustrated. $1.50 net. 
SGRRENTS E PROOF|| “Acar” 
CURRENTS TH McCALL 
By AGNES REPPLIER OF THE Ges of M —— 
One of the most brilliant PUDDING By LAWRENCE B. EVANS 
essayists has put her impres- “The beck serves 28 2 valu- 
sions of — hem Rn of > By MEREDITH able and veritable dictionary 
a ening See oe NICHOLSON of political wisdom . 


lights 
whole subject and that will be 
generally recognized as one of 


up the 


the really notable works of 
1916. 
$1.25 net. 
THE THIRD 


FRENCH REPUBLIC 
By Professor C. H. C. WRIGHT 


The first compact, authorita- 
tive and readable history of 
France from the of the 
Franco-Prussian War down to 
the opening of the great War 
of 1914. 








4 illustrations. 


It combines in one 
gripping story all the 
elements that have 
made Nicholson’s nov- 
els successful — the 
charm of “Otherwise 
Phyllis,” the mystery 
and excitement of “The 
House of a Thousand 
Candles,” and the 
graphic power of “The 
Main Chance.” 


Illustrated. $1.35 net 














Evans has presented a 
just portrait of a pattern of 
American citizenship, an in- 
spiring leader of men, a man 
to fashion better the thoughts 
of other men. ”—Boston ran- 
script. 

Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


UNION PORTRAITS 
By GAMALIEL BRADFORD 
Illuminating biographical 
studies of Sherman, McClellan, 
Hooker, Meade, Thomas, Stan- 
ton, Seward, Sumner, and 
Samuel Bowles, by the author 
of “Confederate Portraits.” 











$1.50 net. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 
Books for the Nature Lover and Vacationist 
CHRONICLES OF UNDER THE THROUGH 
THE WHITE APPLE-TREES GLACIER PARK 
MOUNTAINS By JOHN BURROUGHS By MARY ROBERTS 
K W. Presents the ripest fruit of . RINEHART ‘ 
By RECN its author’s thought on a wide This account of the experi- 


An absorbing history of this 
picturesque region from the 
16th century to the present 
day. 


Illustrated. $2.00 net. 


The LATCHSTRING 
Maine Woods and Waters 
By WALTER EMERSON 
Everyone has ey 

visited or intends _ visiting 


Maine should own this attrac- 
tive book. 


who ever 





Illustrated, $2.00 net. 


variety of topics—biology, phi- 
losophy, California_nature, the 
Winter birds of Georgia, etc. 


With frontispiece. $1.25 net. 


HILLS OF 
HINGHAM 
By DALLAS LORE SHARP 


“There is quaint 
gentle philosophy, delightful 
description, and altogether a 
wholesome view of life and its 
possibilities that make this 
hook distinctly worth while.” 
—Kansas City Star. 

Illustrated. $1.25 née. 


humor, 





ences of the famous novelist 
comprises a bracing record of 
adventurous travel and an ex- 
cellent guide book to one of 
the most beautiful parks in the 
world. 

Illustrated. 75 cents net. 


BLACKFEET TALES 
of Glacier National Park 
By JAMES WILLARD 
SCHULTZ 
“Many of the stories that 
he tells are true classics, full 
of an understanding of human 
nature, of humor and of 


pathos.”—Boston Transcript. 
Illustrated. $2.00 net. 
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TO THE HEART OF LEISURELAND 


where woods are cool, streams alluring, vacations ideal. 
Between New York City (with Albany the gateway) and 


LAKE GEORGE 


THE ADIRONDACKS 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN THE NORTH AND WEST 


The logical route is “The 
Luxurious Way” 


Daily Service 


Largest and most magnificent river 
steamships in the world 
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The New 
Books 


A DOUBLE LENS ON FEMINISM 

Mr. and Mrs. John Martin have writ- 
ten a book on the Woman’s Movement 
which is a curious compound of sane 
judgment and willful misapprehension 
of their subject. With many of the au- 
thors’ contentions every fair-minded 
feminist must agree. That motherhood 
is the supreme duty and delight of a 
normal woman; that the home is the 
best place in which to rear the chil- 
dren; that the education of girls should 
heedfully concern itself with their prep- 
aration for home-making and trained 
motherhood; that it is better to pay a 
father enough to support his family in 
modest comfort than to half-pay him 
and his wife for sharing outside work 
—with these and a few other postulates, 
equally sensible, most people will agree. 
But that any of these desirable things 
will be jeopardized by granting politi- 
cal equality to women and men is man- 
festly absurd. So simple a partnership 
in the affairs of the Larger Home of the 
city or state cannot and does not, when 
tried, militate against the well-being of 
the household. 

“Feminism” is cleverly contrasted by 
Mr. Martin with “Humanism,” altho it 
is surely one-half of Humanism, not 
necessarily the better half, but worthy 
respect. We have no criticism to offer 
upon many of these incisive and sug- 
gestive pages. There is much hard sense 
in them. The reader may be trusted to 
sift the wheat from the chaff, and, so 
bright and witty and self-possest are 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin even at their ab- 
surdest moments, he will find it a most 
enjoyable task. Indeed, the irrational 
chapters of the book seem to have wan- 
dered in by accident and to have little 
to do with the main thread of the argu- 
ment. The chapter which Mrs. Martin 
devotes to woman suffrage, for exam- 
ple, does not contend that voting would 
ruin women or that women would in- 
jure government, but rather that poli- 
tics are so dull, trifling and sordid that 
any one, man or woman, who can escape 
it is to be congratulated on his or her 
good luck. “Somebody has got to vote 
because, unfortunately, we have to have 
a government, just as, in our climate, 
we have to burn fires and, therefore, 
have to order fuel. But there is nothing 
joyous, nothing exhilarating, nothing 
elevating about either act, nothing that 
confers an atom of weight or a spark 
of glory upon those who perform it.” 
The reader will probably agree with us 
that this is a most morbid and unwhole- 
some attitude to take in regard to the 
great tasks of statesmanship which con- 
front the citizens of the world; that it 
is just this contemptuous indifference 
to public affairs which has led on the 
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one hand to boss rule and on the other 
to labor riots, lynchings and other out- 
breaks of lawlessness. But, right or 
wrong, this lack of civic idealism has 
obviously nothing to do with Feminism. 


Feminism, by Mr. and Mrs. John Martin. 
Dodd, Mead. $1.50. 


GENERAL JACKSON 


The Life of Andrew Jackson, by J. S. 
Bassett, first published in 1910, has al- 
ready secured a permanent place. The 
new edition, tho practically the same as 
the first, is, in a few points, a revision, 
and it is likely to remain the most popu- 
lar work on the subject for some time, 
being briefer and much more judicious 
than Parton’s work and more ambitious 
than Sumner’s. It is sympathetic, but 
also critical. Particularly clear and il- 
luminating is the picture of conditions 
on the Western frontier during the 
early part of the last century and of 
the campaigns against the Indians of 
Florida and Alabama during and imme- 
diately following the Anglo-American 
War. The book contains the best brief 
account of Jackson’s struggle for the 
Presidency and its significance in our 
history, as well as the fight for the re- 
charter of the Second National Bank. 


Life of Andrew Jackson, by J. S. Bassett. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 


DR. GLADDEN ON THE WAR 

The thousand-dollar prize offered by 
the Church Peace Union for the best 
essay on Peace and War was won by 
Dr. Washington Gladden. The Forks of 
the Road is a wise and noble essay 
which will arrest the thought of those 
who, from their comfortable 1913 belief 
that war is practically of the past, have 
swung to the more intelligent but more 
dangerous 1916 opinion that war is an 
inevitable fact in human life. The fail- 
ure of the church in this matter has 
been its complete lack of understand- 
ing or of admission that universal 
brotherhood is the center of all Christ’s 
teaching and that this is a practical, 


- and the only practical law of life. The 


law of love, he writes, 


is sentimental in just the same sense as 
the law of hydrostatics . . . it is an 
induction from the facts of life; and its 
sanctions no more depend on any positive 
in,unction than does the law of dietetics. 
If you eat poisonous or indigestible food, 
the retribution is not deferred until after 
death and the judgment, nor is there any 
scheme of substitution by which you may 
evade the penalty; it follows the transgres- 
sion instantly and inevitably. Not less 
swift and certain are the consequences of 
every violation of the moral law. . . . 
Every violation of the law of love sets up 
irritations, resentments, suspicions, jealous- 
ies, which disturb all human relationships, 
which tend to break out in quarrels and 
collusions of will, and to make helpful rela- 
tionships difficult or impossible. The enmi- 
ties and fightings which keep human so- 
ciety in turmoil are therefore thus per- 
fectly explicable; there is nothing occult 
or mysterious about them; if they should 
cease we should know exactly how to go 
to work to reproduce them; if we should 
decide that they are undesirable, we should 
know how to get rid of them. 


It is the scandal of the centuries that 
this has not been learned, and now the 
price is being paid today in Europe. 
This is the past. Now for the future. 
It is inconceivable that after this un- 
speakable retribution the nations shall 
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Take Home a New Pair! 


Hurried on in the morning—tossed off at night—your garters are 
perhaps not so carefully scrutinized as are other articles of apparel. 
They shouldn’t be the last things you think of. Follow your nat- 
ural impulse and keep them fresh and lively. The added comfort 
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dividing it into four parts, as follows: 
> 
rt 


FIFTY SHAKSPERE SONGS 


Edited by CHARLES VINCENT, Mus. Doc. 
ISSUED IN TWO EDITIONS, FOR HIGH VOICE, FOR LOW VOICE 


The editor has arranged the material selected in a logical and interesting manner, 
a I.—Songs mentioned by Shakspere in his plays. 

Part II.—Songs possibly sung in the original performances. 

Part III.—Settings composed since Shakspere’s time to the middle of the nineteenth 


century. 


Part IV.—Recent settings. ' 
The examples chosen will be found not only historically interesting and illustrative 


of the various periods, but gems of song composition as well—songs which may be sung 
with delight. 

he prefatory and descriptive matter is full and complete, embracing a review of 
Shakspere’s England, musically considered and_a_ separate descriptive and historical note 
to each song in the volume. A fine portrait of the poet serves as frontispiece. 





Note.—The Musicians Library is a series of 75 matchless volumes containing the master- 
pieces of Song and Piano usic, edited with authority, and engraved, printed and bound 
with surpassing excellence, 





Bound in paper, cloth back, each, $1.50 post-paid; in full cloth, gilt, each, $2.50 post-paid 





OLIVER DITS 








Booklets giving Portraits of Editor, Tables of Contents and particulars about the 


Easy Payment Plan sent free on request. 


Send for free booklet, SHAKSPERE’S POEMS WITH MUSICAL SETTINGS 


MPANY, Dept.G, BOSTON 
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WHO IS JESUS? 


By Rev. Walter B. Murray 
IS HE GOD? 
OR 


GOD IN MAN? 
OR 
MAN ONLY? 


203 Pages. On fine paper. Cloth binding. Gilt tops. Artistic cover design in gold. 


PRICE 75c POSTPAID 
It will help you to answer the question on the basis of the facts 
The first edition of one thousand exhausted in three months, and its readers are en- 
thusiastic in its praise, as follows: 
“A great book—clear cut, deep and strong.” 
“Of surpassing excellence. A masterful work.” 


“The most effective presentation of the arguments for the deity of Jesus I 
have ever read.” 


THE NUNC LICET PRES 


920 Nicollet Ave., Room 330 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





consent to go on as before. With the 
close of the war comes the great oppor- 
tunity for an alliance to safeguard 
peace. Our influence will be great in 
bringing about “what seems our only 
hope of deliverance from a hell on 
earth, a League of Peace with an in- 
ternational police force.” That we may 
not be hampered in this task soon be- 
fore us Dr. Gladden argues earnestly 
against any present increase of our 
naval and military forces, since such 
a movement now cannot but cause prop- 
ositions from us to be regarded with 
distrust by the other powers. 


The Forks of the Road, by Washington Glad- 
den. Macmillan. 50 cents. 
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JAPAN AND THE WEST 


A handbook on the recent causes for dis- 
agreement between this country and Japan 
is a fair description of The Japanese 
Crisis, by James A. B. Sherer. After a dis- 
cussion of the Japanese character and de- 
sires and aims, the appendix gives the text 
of the last treaty, the California land law 
and other data needful to a clear under- 
standing of this grave problem. 

Stokes. $1. 


SCHOOLS IN JAPAN 


In the midst of the crowd of volumes 
that explain and do not explain Japan, it 
is pleasant to open so serene an essay as 
that on Pre-Meiji Education in Japan, by 
I. A. Lombard, of Doshisha University. 
Here teachers, feminists and lovers of 
Japan will all find matter of interest, and 
in a book, moreover, that is a delight to 
hand and eye. 


Methodist Publishing House, Tokio, Japan. 


JAPAN WITH CLOVEN HOOF 


Carl Crow in his new book on the East, 
Japan and America, interprets Japanese 
action, almost from the beginning of our 
intercourse, as unfriendly to the United 
States. Three chapters deal with the recent 
moves in China and give the Japanese ulti- 
matum as presented to China and as pub- 
lished abroad, two quite different papers. 
The book will set the western reader on 
guard before news from Japan, but would 
be more convincing if it allowed one least 
virtue to the Japanese. 

McBride. $1.50. 


AN ORIENTAL MONROE DOCTRINE 
James Francis Abbott, sometime instruc- 
tor in the Imperial Japanese Naval Acad- 
emy, has written a careful, dispassionate 
study of Japanese Expansion and Ameri- 
can Policies. While regarding seriously the 
causes of discord that may one day bring 
about a contest between the two nations, 
he looks on this as suicidal for Japan and 
as avoidable by regard on our part to the 
ambitions of Japan in the Orient. He does 
not discuss the theoretic right or morality 
of Japan’s plans and methods, but their 
practicability and their effects. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 





FIVE SORTS OF STORIES 




















THE ASHES OF SUCCESS 


The Least Resistance, by Kate L. Me- 
Laurin, an actress of experience, is said to 
be a true transcript of the life of the stage, 
ranging from vaudeville to legitimate 
drama—a life so hard, so exacting and ex- 
hausting, so uncertain, and so treacherous, 
in spite of its tinsel attraction, that we 
wonder any one could choose it. None but 
adventurous spirits could endure its pre 
carious shifts. The heroine takes “the 
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is the 
Doran. $1.25. 


easiest way,” which, of course, 
hardest way in the end. 


GOOD DETECTIVE STORIES 
If you like mystery stories you will enjoy 
Percy James Brebner’s The Master De- 
tective, Being Some Further Investigations 
of Christopher Quarles. An old professor 
of philosophy, in conjunction with a young 
detective, who is engaged to this professor’s 
granddaughter, solves numerous complex 
riddles of crime and brings to justice a 
vast number of clever thieves, gangsters 
and murderers. 
Dutton. $1.35. 


A POET-SOLDIER 


Beulah Marie Dix has written a book 
which, tho marred by certain affections of 
diction, is vastly superior to her usual 
pleasant, sentimental tales. The Battle 
Months of George Daurella is the story of 
a young lieutenant in the early part of the 
war. He has a poetic temperament and a 
military training. His reaction to battle, 
captivity, horror, kindness and love is de- 
scribed with sympathy and insight. 

Duffield. $1.25. 


A BOCIETY NOVEL 
Justus Miles Forman went down with 
the “Lusitania.” This, his last story, The 
Twin Sisters, is a cosmopolitan romance 
built round the fact that kinship does not 
necessarily mean likeness. He sets off the 
character of his strong-minded and attract- 
ive heroine against that of her weak and 
shifty sister in their dealings with each 
other, society and the other sex. The simple 
story, with its somewhat obvious dénoue- 
ment is told in an attractive way that is 
sure to appeal to many. 
Harper. $1.35. 


JACK LONDON AT HIS WORST 


In The Little Lady of the Big House 
there is the eternal triangle composed of 
two supermen and a superwoman. They 
are so thoroly incredible that they are in- 
teresting, but they solve their problem in 
a manner not to be recommended for gen- 
eral use. Much space is occupied by a de- 
tailed account of a colossal stock farm, 
described with such relish that one won- 
ders if this book be not an embodiment of 
Mr. London’s pet daydream. 

Macmillan. $1.50. 
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THE MORMON SIDE 
We doubt if The Real Mormonism, by 
Robert C. Webb, will make any converts 
to that cult, but it is well to read it in 
order to see what the Mormons have to say 
for their creed and customs. To form one’s 
opinion of any institution exclusively fom 
enemies and outsiders is not a safe thing, 
and this bulky volume presents the Mor- 
mon case in good temper, if not convinc- 
ingly or very interestingly. 
Sturgis & Walton. $2. 


TALKING WITH THE UNSEEN 
A little volume of unusual power and in- 
sight has been written by Dr. Charles L. 
Slattery, rector of Grace Church in New 
York, in answer to the question, Why Men 
Pray. The meaning of prayer, its value and 
results in life and character are very prac- 
tically and helpfully explained. It is writ- 
ten especially for lay readers, but may 
properly be recommended to the clergy. 
Macmillan. 75 cents. 


4 METHODIST ST. FRANCIS 

A century has passed since the death of 
Francis Asbury, the Prophet of the Road. 
Dr. Tipple’s book is rather a study in the 
great leader’s personality than another life 
or an account of the beginnings of Meth- 
odism in America. The extracts from the 
journal recall the notes of that other 
unworldly wandering preacher, John Wool- 
man. 

Methodist Book Concern. $1.50. 














Wy aeren light and flaking paint! Do 
you realize how much wasted money 
it means? Three thousand of the biggest 
plants in the country realize it, and they now 
treat their ceilings and walls with a finish 
that increases daylight 19% to 36% and is 
permanent. By using this finish, they help 
their workmen do more and better work; 
they decrease accidents; they save as much 
as three-quarters of an hour electric light- 
ing every day; and they all save scaling and 
recoating of cold water mixtures, and flak- 
ing of paint into the machinery. In addi- 
tion, they have ceilings and walls that can 
be washed like a dinner-plate, and are thus 
kept wonderfully clean and sanitary. The 
finish they use is Rice’s Gloss Mill White, an 
oil paint, made by a special process, discov- 
ered and owned exclusively by 
the makers. Repeated tests 
have shown, without a single 
exception, that Rice’s re- 
mains white longer than any 
other gloss paint. By the 
Rice Method, it can be ap- 
plied over old cold-water 
paint. It does not flake or 
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scale with the jar of machinery, it does 
not yellow like ordinary oil paints, and 
saves big money on painting, because it 
does not need renewing for years. 


Write for our interesting book “More 
Light”—and sample board. 

ON CONCRETE SURFACES. On inside con- 
crete Rice’s Granolith makes the best possible 
primer for a second coat of Rice’s Gloss Mill 
White-giving a glossy tile-like finish at no 
more expense than lead and oil paint. Rice’s 
Granolith. 


WHAT A FEW USERS SAY 
Sanitary conditions in our plant have improved 
wonderfully. We should judge we are_getting 
50% more light than before.—Kellogg’s Toasted 
Corn Flakes Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


We are indeed astonished to note the vast amount 


of daylight created by this paint—especially 
where we were formerly forced to use electric 
lights all day. Now find it en- 


tirely unnecessary. Agreeably 
surprised to observe how easy it 
is to keep clean.—Kno-tair Hosi- 
ery Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Out of six comparative tests, 
Rice’s Mill _ White leads.—Kil- 
lingly Mfg. Co., Killingly, Conn. 
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30 Dudley St., Providence, R. I. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S PORTRAIT 
ONLY ONE THOUSAND LEFT 


In this year when everybody is reading and talking about Shakespeare 
you will no doubt be glad of the opportunity to secure at nominal cost the 


We have printed a limited number on 
(Size 12 in. by 17 in.) 
shall be pleased to furnish our readers with a copy securely wrapped in 
a tube in such condition that it will be suitable for framing. Just send 
six two-cent stamps to cover the cost of wrapping and mailing. 

_ One reader wrote: “It is a rare privilege to get such a famous fac- 
simile at so trivial a sum and I am waiting its arrival with keen antici- 
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COLORADO 
1 University of Colorado............. Boulder 
CONNECTICUT 
33:3 2 Hartford Theological Seminary...Hartford 
SThe Bip Gelheth. cc cccccccccscces Greenwich 
4 Wheeler School........... North Stonington 
PPR  ‘icvineidswcaceevuneubumena Norwalk 
6 The Sanford School......... Redding Ridge 
7 Ridgefield School fdr Boys....... Ridgefield 
ILLINOIS 
8 American School of Home Economics, 
Chicago 
9 The University of Chicago......... Chicago 
10 Northwestern University.......... Evanston 
—-  rrrrrr Woodstock 
INDIANA 
12 Interlaken School........... Rolling Prairie 
MARYLAND 
13 National Park Seminary....... Forest Glen 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Be ee BI kn nccctiudcccastnens Andover 
15 Boston University.......cccccccsccecs Boston 
16 Emerson College of Oratory......... Boston 
17 Miss McClintock's School for Girls. .Boston 
18 School of Expression............... Boston 
19 Bradford Academy................ Bradford 
2g EE reer” Brewster 
21 New Church Theological School. .Cambridge 
PS. GIR a viv ccccccevccecéns Cambridge 
23 Powder Point School for Boys..... Duxbury 
24 Williston Seminary ........... Easthampton 
25 Dean Academy... ..ccccccccccccces Franklin 
26 Monson Academy for Boys.......... Monson 
27 Walnut Hill School................. Natick 
28 The Brookfield School..... North Brookfield 
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29 Wheaton College for Women........ Norton 
30 Miss Hall’s School...........ccece Pittsfield 
31 Worcester Academy.......... «+++ Worcester 
NEW YORK 
32 Manor School for Girls.......... Larchmont 
TB Gameem Babies oc cdccsccsccccccces Mattituck 
34 Columbia Grammar School....... New York 
35 Scudder School for Girls.........New York 
36 The Holbrook School.............. Ossining 
Se Ge. SU GR. cc cccccccccesaces Ossining 
38 Crane Normal Institute of Music..Potsdam 
39 St. Falith’s School. ....... Saratoga Springs 
4® Peate & Beattie... .ccccccccccces Spencerport 
41 Syracuse University .........+.e+- Syracuse 
42 Russell Sage College of Practical Arts, 
Troy 
OHIO 
43 Oberlin School for Girls............. Oberlin 
PENNSYLVANIA 
OP TD GD kv ccidcicacvesescs Lancaster 
45 Mercersburg Academy ........ (Mercersburg 
46 The Latshaw School of Psychoculture, 
Philadelphia 
47 Pennsylvania College for Women. Pittsburgh 
48 Kiskiminetas Springs School for Boys, 
Saltsburg 
49 Lehigh University .......... So. Bethlehem 
RHODE ISLAND 
50 Moses Brown School............ Providence 
TENNESSEE 
Oe TE CD kc dsc cscncewcesceses Pulaski 
VIRGINIA 
52 Randolph-Macon Woman's College, 
Lynchburg 
53 Mary Baldwin Seminary.......... Staunton 
BO BOURGES TRAE cccccccccvcccccesececs Staunton 
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s College, Lynchburg, Va. 


One of the leading colleges for women in the United States, offering courses for A.B. and A.M.; 


also Music and Art. 
halls, 
athletic field. Fifty acres in college grounds. 
perature. i 


views illustrating student life, address 





Endowment, recently increased by $250,000. 
Structors, 60; students, 624, from 40 states and foreign countries. 


sic an Four laboratories, library, astronomical observatory, modern residence 
Scientific course in physical development. i 


$20,000 gymnasium with swimming pool, large 

Healthful climate free from extremes of tem- 
Expenses moderate. Officers and in- 
For catalogue and book of 
WILLIAM A. WEBB, President, Box A. 
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HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Everett O. Fisx & Co., Proprietors. 
Boston, 2A Park Street. Denver, 317 Masonic Bld. 
New York, 156 Fifth Av. Portland, 514 Journal Bid. 
Birmingham, Ala.,809 Title Bld. Berkeley, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Chicago. 814 Steger Bid. Los Angeles, 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


|ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Provides Schools and Colleges with competent Teachers. Assists 
Teachers in obtaining positions. 





Send for Bulletin. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


PEBBLES 


Never throw away an old sink strainer. 
It can be used as a frame for a chiffon 
hat.—Cincinnati Post. 


Urban—What do you miss most since 
moving to the country? ; 
Rural—Trains.—Princeton Tiger. 


“My voice is for war.” 
“But are you willing to offer the rest of 
yourself?”—Boston Transcript. 


Ford’s selection in the Michigan Presi- 
dential preference primary will doubtless 
be regarded as a victory for the Ford ma- 
chine—Chicago Herald. 


“Money doesn’t always bring happiness.” 

“That may be true enough; but it’s one 
of the things we all prefer to learn by per- 
sonal experience.”—Boston Transcript. 


I doff my hat 
To my friend Brewster, 
Whose auto killed 
My neighbor’s rooster. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


“Yes,” said the old grad, “I guess that 
the thing that surprizes the college man 
most when he gets out in the world is to 
find out how much _ uneducated people 
know.” —The Cornell Widow. 


“That’s the Goddess of Liberty,” ex- 
plained the New Yorker. “Fine attitude, 
eh?” 


“Yes, and typically American,” replied 
the Western visitor. “Hanging to a 
strap.” —Everybody’s. 


“Where did you find this wonderful 
follow-up system? It would get money out 
of anybody ?” 

“I simply compiled and adapted the 
letters my son sent me from college.”— 
Kansas City Journal. 


“Give us our place in the sun!” they cried ; 
“A place that matches our worth.” 
“Take all the sun,” mankind replied, 
“But please get off the earth.” 
—Life. 


The New Haven Evening Register, like 
the rest of us, printed the German Note. 
But the linotyper had his own ideas about 
not following copy and he made the Note 
speak to “the scared principles of human- 
ity.’"—New York Tribune. 


A Jersey boy came home the other day 
to communicate unusual news. 

“And so your teacher is dead?” asked 
the mother, horrified at the lad’s announce- 
ment. 

“Yes,” said the boy. But, after a mo- 
ment’s -reflection, he added, “After all, 
what’s the good of that while the school is 
still there ?’—Harper’s. 


LET US EXCUSE POOR VILLA 


Perhaps he had been studying the Euro- 
pean war and thought it was the only 
really proper way to treat a neutral na- 
tion—or perhaps he had been reading our 
newspaper editorials and decided that if 
we were in the condition we said we were 
he could easily lick us—or perhaps he 
thought the United States would warn all 
Americans to keep out of New Mexico, 
Arizona and Texas—or perhaps he thought 
we would write him a note.—Life. 


“Now, children,” said the teacher, “I 
have been talking to you about the duty of 
cultivating a kindly disposition, and I will 
tell you a little story of two dogs. Henry 
had a nice dog, gentle as a lamb. He 
would not bark at the passers-by or at 
strange dogs, and would never bite. Wil- 
liam’s dog, on the contrary, was always 
fighting other dogs or flying at the hens 
and cats in the neighborhood; and several 
times he seized a cow by the nostrils and 
threw her. He barked at strangers, and 
was always making trouble. Now. boys, 
which dog would you like to own—Henry’s 
or William’s?” 

The answer came instantly, in one eager 
shout : 

“William’s !”"—Everybody’s. 
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I knew I should get into trouble when 
I started to advise ladies. It can’t be 
done. However, a principal object of the 
article on “The Efficient Housewife” 
has been realized—to chalienge thought 
and evoke discussion. I beg to offer a 
few supplementary statements, on read- 
ing the letter from our kind friend, 
“The Inefficient Housewife,” in The In- 
dependent of April 24. 

Wholesale prices may be had by a 
small family on the new plan of codp- 
erative buying, where two or more 
neighboring families unite in ordering 
a quantity. Thus a leg of lamb, or a 
crate of Florida fruit, may be economi- 
cally bought, and eaten while fresh, 
with no “fruit and vegetable cellar” re- 
quired. 

Fish, cheaper than meat, is also bet- 
ter because it contains less protein. 
Experiments by Kellogg, Chittenden, 
and others go to prove that the 
American dietary is too rich in pro- 
tein, therefore conducive to kidney 
troubles, rheumatism, arteriosclerosis, 
and other serious ailments. Here the 
old fashioned cook books are mislead- 
ing, with their excess of red meat 
menus. 

In our own family we put up grape- 
juice for eight cents a pint, therefore 
I assume it can be done. All figures I 
quote are based on demonstrated facts. 

Reference in our friend’s letter was 
made to pellagra—and cornmeal. The 
cause of pellagra, while unproven, is 
held to be spoilt maize—not good corn- 
meal; aggravated by a lack of essential 
mineral salts, which, of course, the best 
corn does not supply. Readers of The 
Independent may partake of corn bread 
without fear of pellagra. __ 

The objection to a superfluity of la- 
bor-saving devices in a small kitchen is 
reasonable and perhaps timely. But for 
one kitchen over-equipped, there are 
nine kitchens under-equipped. The over- 
trained housewife is as rare as the over- 
trained athlete. Our work is for the 
great majority—we would not presume 
to write for the expert few. 

Neighbor Ed. Howe says he has 
known “thousands of efficient house- 
keepers.” Then he explains “the most 
wonderful thing in the world is the pa- 
tience and efficiency of good women.” 
His first statement is as untrustworthy 
as the second is true. He reasons loose- 
ly. Modern efficiency is a science, and to 
judge accurately the efficiency of any 
professional worker demands a thoro 
training in the science. I am not reflect- 
ing on the character of womankind— 
efficient fathers are much more scarce 
than efficient housewives. 

All the criticisms I have read, such as 
those of Neighbor Howe and “The In- 
efficient Housewife,” are based on faulty 
generalization in the mind of the critic. 
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The College of Liberal Arts now occupies its new building next 
to the Boston Public | Library _ offers the advantages of a modern 
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ment Libraries and has fullest use of the Boston Public Library. 


offer the usual courses of instruction but afford unusual opportuni- 
ties for self support and for the practical training in the several 
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ies, Depart- 
professional schools located in the heart of the city not only 
The Graduate School offers exceptional opportunity 


LEMUEL HERBERT MURLIN, President 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 














DEAN ACADEMY 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike atmos- 


phere, thorough and efficient training in ever rtment of 
a broad culture, a loyal and helpf il ee irit. Liberal 
endowment permits liberal terms, 300- $350 per year. 


Special course in tic Science. 
For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal 





PENNSYLVANIA 


YEATES SCHOOL 


Our experience indicates that every boy is different and must 
be handled individually to be handled successfully. We have an 
interest in the boy and a most complete equipment for him to en- 
joy as he grows. For details address HEADMASTER. 


Box 504, LANCASTER, PA. 








LATSHAW SCHOO FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN. 

Do you want your child to become 
bright, interesting and happy, with a possible future of usefulness? 
The history of our School warrants this offer to you. Kindly 
individual care in a small family group. Rates $1,200 upwards. 
ALLEN LATSHAW, Founderand Director, Pennyslvania, Berwyn. 
“*The Maples,’’ 3412-14 Sansom Street, Philadeiphia. 


TSKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL 


For Boys. Endorsed by every a University. 
Individual plan of work. College preparato 

good training for business . ap eg = Ae mee ng 
Scientific physical care. is September 19th. 
Write for catalog. KISKIMINETAS. "SPRINGS SCHOOL, 
Dept. 18, Saltsburg, Pa. 
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Pennsylvania College for Women 


Woodland Road, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Location combines advantages of city and 
country. Collegiate and Special Courses. _Ex- 
ceptional advantages in Social Service, Music 
and Expression, 


John Carey Acheson, LL.D., President 
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Modern Buildings and Equipment. In the Blue-Grass Hills of 
Sunny Tennessee. Careful Supervision. V W. T. Wynn, President, 
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Brookfield 


The Open Air School for Her 


Teaches your daughter how 
to realize the durable satis- 
factions of life. The Directors 
believe that this end is at- 
tained through helping the 
growing girl to establish habits 
which keep her well, make her 
think clearly, make her live in 
right relations to her world. 

The aim at Brookfield is to 
give the girl her fullest power, 
rather than to cram her mind 
with a specified quantity of 
book-learning. 

Open air sleeping, study and 
recitations. Open air dining 
room. Domestic arts, garden- 
ing, physical training, summer 
and winter sports, dancing, 
story telling, dramatic train- 
ing, music. 


Write personally to 


Miss Helen Fairman Cooke, 
The Brookfield School, 
North Brookfield, Mass. 
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CONNECTICUT 


ELY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, creenwicn, Conn 


One hour from New York City. College Prep, General Courses” 
Separate departments for Girls under 15. 


OHIO 


The Oberlin School for Girls 
Six to Sixteen Years 

Offers exceptional advantages in education and 

home life. Music, Oberlin Conservatory’ of 

Music. Catalogue. Forest place, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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Crane Normal Institute of Music’ 


Training School for Supervisors of Music in public schools, Both 
sexes. High School course required for entrance. Voice, Har- 
mony, Form, History, Ear Training, Sight Singing, Methods, 
Practice Teaching, Chorus and Orchestra Conducting. Limited to 
65. Personal attention. Catalog. 65 Main St., POTSDAM, N. Y. 





ST. FAITH’S An elementary and secondary Church 
school for a limited number of ambitious girls. College 
Preparation, Home Science, Music, Vocational Guidance. 
Invigorating Climate. One teacher to every five pupils. 
$2.75 per year. Kor new catalog of ‘‘The School that’s 





full of sunshine,’ address SecRETARY, St. Faith’s 
_School, , Box _356, SARATOGA SPRINGS, __N. _Y. 


Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 
93rd Street and Central Park West 


Specially devoted to preparation for all Colleges. 
Business Course—Primary and Outing Classes 
for Younger Boys. Fireproof Building—Labora- 
tories—Gymnasium—Play Grounds. 


B. H. Campsett, Headmaster 


Send | for | Cate logue. ___ Telephone 3787 Riverside. 








Metropolitan Hospital —— School for Nurses 


BLACKWELL'S ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 


NURSES’ RESIDENCE 











For information address Superintendent, MISS AGNES S. WARD 


offers a three years course of training. The school 
is registered by the University of the State of New 
York, and connected with a hospital of nearly two 
thousand beds, which gives ample opportunity for 
a broad, general training. 


The Nurses’ Residence is removed from the hospi- 
tal, is homelike and ideally located. 
Requirements: At least one year of high school 
or equivalent. Age limit—18 to 35 years. 
Remuneration—$10.00, $12.00 and $15.00 per 


month ; the increase made yearly. 
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“Day Off” or “Day On,’ 
Keep Cool in B.V.D. 


HETHER you hike for “‘the 


game’’ 


or the country, or must 


stay strapped to a desk, B.V.D. Un- 
derwear will give you more genuine 
comfort than you ever had before. 


Loose fitting, light woven B.V.D. 
Underwear starts with the best pos- 


tested), 


sible fabrics (specially woven and 
continues with the best 
possible workmanship (carefully in- 
spected and re-inspected), and ends 
with complete comfort (fullness of 
cut, balance of drape, correctness of 
fit, durability in wash and wear). 
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(Trade Mark Reg, U.S, Pat. Off, and Foreign Countries) 


B.V. D. Closed Crotch Union Suits (Pat. U. 
S.A.) $1.00 and upward the Suit. B.V. D. 
Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c. and upward the Garment. 


The B.V. D. Company, New York. 
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*““HOME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION” 


Is a 100-page illustrated hand-book; it's FREE. Cookery, diet, 
health, children; home-study Domestic Science courses. For 
home-making and well-paid positions. 


American School of Home Economics, 529 West 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


A BOOK 


FRE 


Kead our §0-page book before enrolling for any law course. 
Tells how to judge claims of correspondence schools, and 
explainsthe Ameriean Sehool’s simple method of law instruc- 
tion. Prepared by 56 legal authorities—28 more subjects and 
30 more authors than any other correspondence law course. 

13 volume Law Library, 60 hae Books, and 36 oe 2 See 
furnished ev she Student. Send for vour free boo 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


In the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 











May we not ask all our readers to judge 
the truth of our exact statements, no 
more and no less, and to be on their 
guard against premature conclusions 
and illogical inferences? We desire hon- 
est criticism. But honest criticism must 
be honest mentally as well as morally. 
And the first essential of honest criti- 
cism is to be sure you know the mean- 
ing of the man you criticize. 


254. Mr. A. F., New York. “I am a lad of 
eighteen, weighing 180 pounds, with a deep bass 
voice. What would you advise me to speak in 
a high school prize contest—a sad or humorous 
piece? What pieces would you recommend?” 

Avoid “sad” pieces as you would the 
plague. And hesitate long before attempt- 
ing a “humorous” piece—your audience will 
be more likely to laugh at you than with 
you. A selection of a martial, heroic or en- 
ergetic tone would probably suit you best. 
You are physically big—choose a theme 
mentally or morally big, and you have a 
good chance to win the prize. Get something 
new if possible. If you prefer a standard 
piece, you might select one of the stirring 
poems ‘of Kipling, or some classic patriotic 
oration. 


255. Mr. H. K. P., District of Columbia. “I 
recently purchased your set of Five Efficiency 
Booklets. These partially answer a number of 
questions in my mind, but I desire more ex- 
tended knowledge. (a) What books would you 
recommend dealing with health, diet, baths, 
clothing, exercize, ete.? (b) Kindly suggest some 
reliable organization or institution engaged in 
efficiency promotion. (c) Can you name a few 
good magazines on self-improvement in gen- 
eral? (d) What are some of the tests of voca- 
tional guidance mentioned in your fifth article 
in The Independent? (e) Can you recommend 
some good books on mind-culture, dealing with 
memory, concentration, will-power, energy, econ- 
omy, faith, optimism?” 

We would recommend no book, magazine, 
person or institution. We merely put you 
in touch—then leave you to form your own 
judgments. 

(a) Get book catalogs from the re 
spective publishers of the following maga- 
zines: Good Health, Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan; Health Culture, Passaic, New Jer- 
sey; Physical Culture, Flatiron Building, 
New York; Herald of Health, 110 East 
Forty-first street, New York; Nautilua, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. 

(b) Efficiency Society, 41 Park Row; 
National Association of Corporation 
Schools, Irving Place and Fifteenth street; 
Emerson Institute, 30 Irving Place; all of 
New York City. 

(c) Obtain copies of magazines listed 
under (a). 

(d) This has been answered repeatedly, 
as in January 31, 1916, No. 197; April 3, 
1916, No. 230 (b); and elsewhere. 

(e) Apply to Efficiency Press Snydicate, 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 





256. Mr. R. S. D., New York. “Am very much 
interested in your Personal Efficiency Test. 
Will you kindly explain how a man may find 
his supreme talent—and thus determine the an- 
swer to Question 5 of the test?” 

Since the receipt of your letter, names 
of vocational experts and . character 
analysts have been cited repeatedly in these 
columns; doubtless you have made investi- 
gations. Watch The Independent for a 
tull discussion later in the year—a forth- 
coming: article entitled “Choosing a Life 


257. Miss H. H., Montana. “I desire informa- 
tion concerning schools for stuttering and stam- 
mering children, also information as to any au- 
thoritative literature on the matter of defective 
speech.” 

This trouble is usually of psychic and 
nervous origin, but an examination by a 
good throat specialist might well be re- 
quired. Often a home course in physical 
culture, aided by suggestive therapeutics, 
brings relief or cure. A device to prevent 
stammering is offered by Peate & Beattie, 
Box 83, Spencerport, New York. 

A school for nervous children, such as 
the Florence Nightingale Sanatorium 
School, 238th Street and Riverdale Avenue, 
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New York City, might be effectual; or a 
school of elocution, such as the Emerson 
College of Oratory, Huntington Chambers, 
Boston, might afford helpful suggestions. 
The Boston Stammerers’ Institute, Boston, 
would be worth investigating. 

We do not know of any “authoritative” 
literature—all the books we have seen ex- 
ploit some special theory, system or device. 


258. Mr. D. W. M., Ohio. ““We contemplate in- 
stalling a machine which will manufacture ozone 
in the office room of our bank. The claim of the 
maker is that ozone will purify the air and so 
make our ventilation better. We have wondered 
if the ozone could be in any way harmful if 
used all the time. Would the benefit justify buy- 
ing the machine?” . 

No. If Nature had meant us to breathe 
more ozone than the air contains, she 
would have put the ozone in the air—not 
waited 50,000,000 years for a patent ma- 
chine to help her out. You don’t need it. 
What you need is a modern automatic sys- 
tem of perfect ventilation, that gives you 
more pure air. 


259. Mr. W. M. D., Rhode Island. “I am a 
high school student of seventeen. It takes me 
from 50 to 75 per cent longer to learn a lesson 
than it takes the average pupil—and then I sel- 
dom learn it well, My mind is quick and recep- 
tive; but I jump at conclusions, and seem un- 
able to think slowly and clearly, or to concen- 
trate. How mav | learn concentration?” 

Study my article entitled “Concentrate !” 
in April 17, 1916, Independent. Get Had- 
dock’s book, “Power of Will.” Investigate 
systems of memory  training—Loisette, 
Berol, Dickson, Atkinson. Learn to like 
your studies more, and put them to some 
practical use—a theory is seldom worth 
studying, and you may be more scientific 
than the young folks whose minds are only 
automatic memory-machines. 


260. A Reader from Pennsylvania. “I am an 
employee of a large company, whose chief plans 
to publish a bulletin describing’ and advertising 
certain products of our business. This new pub- 
lication may be turned over to me, and | want 
to be prepared to handle it. How can I obtain 
knowledge of the best ways to do this?” 

Get George Frederick Wilson's book, 
“The House Organ,” from Washington 
Park Publishing Company, Thirty-fourth 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; also the 
book, “Type Data,” from A. R. Arkin & 
Co., Federal Street, Chicago. Study the ad- 
vertisements for ideas, in System Maga- 
zine, Wabash and Madison, Chicago; Ad- 
vertising and Selling Magazine, 95 Madison 
Avenue, New York. Answer advertisements 
of all concerns like yours in your trade 
journal, and analyze their literature. Buy 
a few standard books on salesmanship and 
the mail-order business. T'ake a mail course 
in advertising from International Corre- 
spondence Schools or some other good in- 
stitutions. 


261. Miss E. G., California. “I am a girl of 
fourteen, a freshman in high school. I have just 
won a debate from the Juniors, and now I am 
challenged by the whole school on the question: 
Resolved, That the republics of North and South 
America should be united under a system similar 
to that of the United States. I do not know 
where to get material on this question, and other 
topics of the day, and shall feel very grateful 
for your advice on debating in general.” 

You may obtain material for debates and 
other literary productions from one of these 
concerns: Bureau of Research, 318 East 
Fifth Street, New Albany, Indiana; Re- 
search Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City; Wilson Package Library, Box 
R, White Plains, New York. Items of cur- 
rent news and opinion may be had from 
one of the clipping bureaus mentioned in 
previous Question Box. 

Prepare first an outline of your speech 
by headings and numerals for logical se- 
quence. Base all argument on facts—not 
feelings or supposings. Avoid flowery lan- 
guage. Quote authorities. Use local analo- 
gies and illustration. Bring in maps, 
charts or blackboard diagrams if possible. 
Open your speech with a few short, crisp 
statements that will challenge attention ; 
close with a straight heart appeal, blended, 
of course, with good, sound sense. 

Am sorry we have no space here to an- 
swer other question. 
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easy for anyone. 


surprisingly resultful New Way. 
done, our free book will show you how. 


Nothing Else Like It 


has become nation-wide. 


will send you the entire course on trial. 


48-Page Book FREE 
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“The New Way in Typewriting” 


Send the coupon below or just a postal card for my new 
It will open your eyes to the 
money you are losing through slow typewriting—the money 


not theory. It 
tells the secret principles of a wonderful new method of acquiring 
exceptional skill on the typewriter—a new method that has com- 
pletely revolutionized typewriting and through which hundreds of 
stenographers and other typewriter users are enabled to 


Earn $25 to $40 Weekly 


This new book shows how you can easily and 
quickly learn, at home, how to double or treble 
your speed in typewriting—how to turn “copy” 
or shorthand notes into typewritten form in 
one-half or one-third the time 
without errors and with half the effort. It 
tells how thousands who never exceeded 30 
or 40 words a minute are now typewriting 
80 to 100 words a minute 
have increased their salaries of $8 to $15 
weekly to $25, $35, even $40, weekly. 


80 to 100 Words a Minute Guaranteed 
Only 10 Lessons—Easy for Anyone 


And the wonderful thing about the New Way in Typewriting is that you 
learn it at home in spare time in only 10 lessons, and it is amazingly 
What’s more, you begin to increase your speed from the 

very first lesson and without interfering with your present work. 
sands of typewriter users are earning vastly increased incomes simply be- 
cause they have acquired high speed and accuracy on the machine by this 
If you want to do as these others have 


Don’t confuse the New Way in Type- 
‘ writing with any “touch” typewriting 
system. Special Gymnastic Finger Training Exercises bring results in days 
that ordinary methods will not produce in months. e 
in typewriting since the typewriter itself was invented—already its success 

e Among the thousands of operators who have taken 
up this system are hundreds, who were so-called touch writers—yet there has 
hardly been a single one who hasn’t doubled or trebled his or her speed and 
accuracy, and their salaries have been increased in proportion. 
whelming has been the success of this New Way in Typewriting that we 


Our free book tells all about the New 
, & , Way in Typewriting and the wonder- 
ful results it is bringing to typewriter users everywhere. It is a big 
48-page book, brimful of eye-opening ideas and valuable informa- 
It explains how in a few short weeks you can transform 

your typewriting and make it easy, accurate and amazingly 
speedy—how this will inevitably increase your income. 
all means mail the coupon, or just a postal or letter NOW. 
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‘What They Say 


$40 Per Month Increase 
“The New Way has given 


me a speed of 90 words per 
minute more than double 
the best I was ever able to 
reach before. As a direct 
result, I have already had 
a salary-increase. of $40 per 
month.’’—R. E. Heller, 


2615 Millard Ave., Chicago. 





Gets Cost Back Every 
how to write Month 
“Although I had taken a 
course in stenography an 
typewriting at what was 
considered one of the best 
business colleges in Mem- 
phis, 





and as a result my speed was very 
poor, and I wrote entirely by 
sight. The value of your 
Course to me is best shown 
by the fact that the differ- 
ence between my _ salary 
now, and what it was when 
I began the study, would 
each month more than pay 
the cost of the whole 
Course."'—S. C. Humes, 
Memphis, Tenn, Care 
Southern Coal Co, 


100 Words a Minute 


“Beginning the Study of 
the New Way Course as a 
mediocretypist, writing not 
over thirty words per min- 
ute, was within a few 
months enabled to use all 
my fingers with perfect ease, 
and reach an average of al 

most 100 words per minute 
in doing my reguiar work."’ 


Thou- 


It is the greatest step 


—Miss Tillie Lalime, St. 
Hyacinthe, Que., Canada. 

We have hundreds of 
similar letters on file in 
our office. 
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You Know at Least 
Ten People 


who would be very glad to receive 
a copy of The Independent with 
your compliments. If you will 
send their names and addresses 
by an early mail, we shall send 
the copies promptly. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th Street, New York 
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Authorized Translation from the German 

The war has produced no more remarkable 

of the German mentality than this astonishing piece of 

fiction, with its enthusiasm over rulers, and the com 

plete faith in the justice of the German cause and in 

the power of their arms. Ogontz cover, decorated 
jacket, 50 cents. Cloth, 75 cents. 

At All Bookseliers, or Mailed on Receipt of Price 


The J. C. Winston Co., Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 


revelation 
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Special low prices 


DT Si coleW rib dess 





Order Now! 


cinths, 
Tein Ree 
Crocus, give, for : 
Fall small outlay ot time and : 
money, an abundance o 
ae flowersin the house from De- 
eady cember until Easter, and in the 
Write n,fromearliestspring until 
Today middle of Ma . $ are 


grown almostexclusively in Holland, in enormous 
quantities, and sold at very low prices. Usually 
thereon de uble before reaching you. 
y ordering from us now instead of waiting wal Fe Fel, 
you make a large saving, get a superior quality of 
not usually to be obtained at any price in this pTobges 
ve a much larger list of varieties to select from. 
orders are selected and packed in Holland, and are 
shipped to our customers immediately upon their arrival 
in the best poe condition. 

DARWIN TULIPS—We cannowsupplythe magnificent 
and high priced Seruin Tulips ata great rene They 
are cmmatjenes & eir beauty and d should be included in 
every garden. They last for many years. 






you wish to take advantage of our very low prices, we 


must have your order not later than J 
port Bulbs to order only, Theyneed not 
after delivery, nor taken i 


Ist, as we im- 
paid for until 
not satisfactory. (References 
required from new customers.) For prices on smaller 
quantit Mesoeo gus tmpertneteod Sh rehen- 
sive catalog of Bulbs published, which may be had for 
the asking. 
\ AFEW PRICES Per 100 Per 500 
Fine Mixed Hyacinths - * $290 
Fine Mixed Tulips - - 7 80 3 


Darwin Tulips—Fine Named + 225 10 00 
Darwin Tulips—Fine Mixed + 135 600 
Double Daffodils . - 190 875 
Narcissus E. Sy (Monsters) 3 00 13 50 
Narcissus Golden Spur - 240 1050 
Spanish Iris, Splendid Mixture 55 2 00 


ELLIOTT NURSERY, 360 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














» 
\ Send for free illus- 
aw trated Tours Book. 
} It tells exact cost; 
} what you will see; 
time required; il- 
lustrates the giant 
geysers, steaming 
springs and tame 
wild animals that 
make Yellowstone 
the world’s wonder 
region. You may 
stopover in Colo- 
rado and Salt Lake 
City. Park is easily 
reached en route to 
California and 
North Pacific Coast. 
Ask for book No. 


W. S. Basinger 
General Passenger Agent 
Omaha, Neb. 


UNION PACIFIC 


POPULAR AND DIRECT 
pA She) Auce), i-mrie) tag - 











A CRATER OF DEATH 


Mined areas played an important 
part in breaking the great German of- 
fensive against Verdun, and they cost 
many thousand lives. In one such battle 
the German dead lay on the battlefield 
so thickly that in the faint light of early 
morning the French took them for a 
new army advancing, and opened artil- 
lery fire on them. The shells made wide 
gaps in the enemy lines, but the Ger- 
mans stood firm and not until daylight 
did the French realize that they were 
firing on a pile of dead bodies. 

A French sapper, who has been fight- 
ing since 1914, tells of the last German 
attempt against the Cote du Poivre: 

We were in the first line, on the flank 
of the Cote du Poivre, and expected an at- 
tack in the evening. The intensity of the 
German cannonade showed that they in- 
tended something extraordinary, but our 
trenches, our barbed wire, mines, mi- 
trailleuse and our spirit gave us confidence. 

The debauch of shells became fantastic, 
and our aviators reported the Germans 
massing behind the village of Louvemont, 
where their numbers were so great it was 
impossible for them to conceal themselves, 
and they seemed to spread over the field 
like a huge drove of cattle on one of those 
fabulous ranches of western America. 

Soon after midday the captain said to 
me: “You are designated for the post that 
controls the mine field. It is delicate work. 
Good luck !” 

I had to go to a little shelter hidden in 
the open field, where there was a button 
to which came wires from all the mines laid 
under the ground for a hundred yards yet 
further on, and there wait the charge of 
the Germans. My route was by a tunnel 
so small that in some places I wriggled 
thru on my belly. The shelter, when 
reached, was like a tomb of wood and earth 
and mud. A narrow slit in the front was 
the sole contact with the living world. 

The sun settled to the horizon and the 
heavens flew a yellow flag, warning of 
death at hand, but the Germans gave no 
heed. I could see them swarming on the 
road from Beaumont to Vacherauville, like 
a wide gray band which polluted the snow. 

Shells fell unceasingly on their pointed 
helmets and the smoke from the bursting 
shrapnel was like a low hanging cloud over 
their heads. Day changed to night, and the 
Germans advanced with the advancing 
darkness. They believed our trenches had 
failed under the storm of shell and that 
they could seize the Cote du Poivre. 

Our trenches and our shelters were in 
ruins, it is true, but our soldiers held firm. 
We were all at our posts with rifles loaded 
and ready. The enemy were 
yards of my post and the German cannon 
stopped. 

At the same time an Immense roar came 
from behind me. It was the mighty chorus 
of rifles and mitrailleuse of my comrades. 
The surprized Germans of the first line, 
cursing, threw themselves on the ground. 
My breath came quick. 

Would they stop there? I had my hand 
on the electric button, waiting patiently 
for them to reach the mine field. Hoarse 
shouts came to me, and then the deep roll 
of the “Watch on the Rhine,” and the 
German horde again sprang forward furi- 
ously to the assault, running, gesticulating, 
singing, but mostly falling in a bloody heap 
on the white snow. 

And now they reached the mine field. My 
heart leaped, My hand trembled. I waited 
until they crowded by hundreds on the 
fatal strip of earth, and then—a slight 
pressure of my index finger. 

In that majestic tempest of smoke and 
steel and fire, was it really human being 
that I saw? Yes, I assure you I have seen 
it. I saw a sneering face hurtling aloft. 
I saw men entire spewed up from that dia- 
bolical crater. The wave of the enemy was 
broken. Only dead bodies remained in the 
smoking hole, and, scattered around it, 
twisted corpses half buried in the snow.— 
New York Tribune. 
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Dirty, Grimy Hoods 


can be made just like new—you can 
easily do it yourself and save the 
cost of revarnishing, 


GOHNSON'S CLEANER 


will remove stains, scum, road-oil, tar, 
grease, mud freckles and surface scratches 
which you thought were permanent. 


GOHNSON'S PREPARED WAX 


is the proper polish to use on your car. It 
preserves the varnish and protects it from 
the weather, adding years to its life. It 
covers up mars and_ scratches—prevents 


checking aot gne~ae “sheds water 
like a duck’s b 


Makes a “Wash” Last for Weeks 


Mud and dust do not stick to Johnson's 
Prepared Wax. After a dirty, dusty trip 
just wipe off your car—it isn’t necessary to 
wash it. Many people even wax the under 
side of their fenders because the mud comes 
off so easily. 


Going to Sell Your Car? 


If so, clean and polish it first with Johnson’s 
Cleaner and Prepared Wax—it will sell 
quicker and you can get $50.00 to $100.00 
more for it, 

Johnson’s Cleaner and Prepared Wax are in- 
valuable for use around the house—for clean- 
ing and polishing furniture, woodwork, floors— 
and in fact all wood, metal and enamel sur- 
faces. Johnson’s Cleaner will remove spots 
and stains that other cleaners won’t touch. 
For toc we will send you trial cans of 


meng s Cleaner and Prepared Wax—enough 
or a good test. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. IN, Racine. Wis. 














‘rite at once a large illus 
catalog showing complete line of sof bicycles, 


@ tires and supplies, and particulars 


marvelous offer ever leon a bicycle. 
‘i You willbe astonished at our fow prices 
AA 


le terms, 
: NTS Wanted—Boys, 
V WI m taking orders for | am ng 
iy, undries from our big opsaeg. 
Do Gpakeoes direct wich the leading bicy 
iy" house in America. Do not until you séaow 
what we can do for you. WRITE TO 
CYCLE 


DEPT. K-198. CHICAGO 








Indoor Closet 


For homes, summer cottages and offices 
without sewer connections. A clean, san- 
itary, comfortable indoor closet. Install 
anywhere in the house. 











RO-SAN WASHSTAND 
Water, Hot or Cold, Without Plumb- 

ing. Setitup in any room in 15 minutes. No Brags 

iping. Used in homes, offices, cottages, etc. 
, Sanitary, convenient, 












30 Days Trial. Th fixtures absolutely ant, 
ence, you do ls hem, wel bn Ses al 
back! Ask for booklet and price. 

ROWE SANITARY MFG. CO. 
560 Rowe Bidg. Detroit, 
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REPORT OF CONDITION OF 


‘THE IMPORTERS & TRADERS 
_ WATIONAL BANK OF | 
| NEW YORK 

















at New York, in the State of New York, - 
the close of business on May 1, 1916: 
| RESOURCES. 
|Loans and discounts......... += §00,088, 508, 86 | 
| Overdrafts, unsecured .......+.. 107.36 
|U. S. bonds deposited to secure 

circulation (par value)........ 51,000.00 | 

Bonds, securities, &c.: | 
4c. Bonds and securities pledged 

as collateral for State or other | 

deposits (postal excluded) or 

bills payable .......cccccece 99,500.00 | 
Securities other than U. 8S, bonds 

(not including stocks) owned } 

unpledged .......... cccccecece 584,079.75 

Total bonds, securities, &c.. $683,579.75 
Subscription to stock of Federal 

Reserve Bank .........eeseeee $450,000.00 
Less amount unpaid............ 225,000.00 
Value of banking house (if un- | 

encumbered) nc cccccccccces 700,000.00 | 
Net amount due from Federal 

PG TE acc ssdevctenenae 2,162,855.28 
Net amount due from banks and 

bankers other than included in | 

preceding item .............+. 275,861.31 | 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 3,548,508.73 | 
Other checks on banks in the 

same city or town as reporting 

SE . shadautnsssondebaseeenens 117,615.26 
|Outside checks and other cash 
eee. ear 201,890,14 | 
Fractional currency, nickels, and | 

BE cess cunsdcnaentnaenne eens 7,870.00 
Notes of other national banks... 905.00 

CERRO. oc ccccceses 1,620,400.00 

Legal-tender notes ..........e0% 1,024,052.00 
Redemption fund with U. S. 

Treasurer and due from U. S. | 

Treasurer ......+0. coececcooes 34,550.00 


| Total cccccccccccccccccccccccc$hl, 200,041.60 

| 
LIABILITIES. | 
Capital stock paid in........... 
Dt Cn ccespeeassawneees 
Undivided profits ...$1,930,501.06 
Reserved for taxes.. 38,791.59 


$1,969,292.65 
Less current ex- 
penses, interest and 
taxes paid 264,388.16 
Circulating notes outstanding... 
Net amount due to banks and 
DE Sessresacenssecsucosss 
eee 
Demand deposits: 


| 
1,704,904.49 
51,000.00 


14,828,904.43 
29.00 


Individual deposits subject to 
RE cd ick ala dedi caingumsie elias 16,045,927.66 
Certificates of deposit due in 
less than 30 days............ 624,000.00 
SCOCMERE «GROEN co cccccccsscoes 359,972.47 
Cashier’s checks outstending... 89,143.46 
|State, county, or other munici- | 
pal deposits secured by Item | 
} SC Ce “RI occ cccccss 73,082.18 
a owe deposits; $17,- 
State bank _, outstand- 
Dl wetecniuaiacenscowedesoudes 5,678.00 


Total .ccccccccccccccce eeeee+-$41,286,741.69 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
I, E. P. TOWNSEND, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the 
above statement is true to the best of my 
knowledge and belief, 
E. P. TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


Subscribed oat sworn to before me this 8th 
day of May, 1 
McCARTHY, Notary Public 22. 


CHAS. E. 

| Correct—Attest: 
H. H. POWELL, | 
CHAS. F. BASSETT, | 
EDWARD VAN VOLKENBURGH, 

‘a Directors. 

















For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
Ay methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and u 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan Ligt No, = 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for sa: 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence Kars 


/oGEORGIA- FARM: MORTGAGES: 


bh For 27 years we have handied the same 
, security and a liberal rate of lawest 
with utmost satisfaction to our clients. 
We also allow 5 per cent on time certificates. If it appeals 
to you to have such a firm invest your money, write for our 
interesting and valuable information. 
SESSIONS LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, 
Marietta, 
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SILVER GOES UP 


Silver has reached the highest price 
the commodity has commanded in over 
twenty years. The price has gone over 
77 cents an ounce. 

The present advance is unusual in its 
causes. Silver generally goes up be- 
cause of increased demand from the 
East; but neither China nor India has 
increased its purchases to any appre- 
ciable extent. 

An important factor in the rise is 
the unprecedented demand for silver by 
European mints. The English mint has 
been a heavy buyer, and large quanti- 
ties have been taken by France and 
Russia. The silver coinage now being 
put out in Europe is on an unprece- 
dented scale. The exigencies of the war 
have practically eliminated gold from 
circulation abroad. Some coin was 
needed to meet the requirements of the 
people largely accustomed to a metallic 
currency, and in addition to this a great 
amount has been used in paying the 
soldiers of the different nations. A 
further potent cause of the recent 
strength of the market is the fact that 
the Egyptian Government has given the 
silver rupee a legal tender status, with 
the result that large amounts of coin 
have been taken to Egypt from India. 
This has necessitated considerable pur- 
chases of silver in London for account 
of the Indian Government. The practi- 
cal elimination of the large output of 
silver that would come from Mexico if 
normal conditions prevailed there con- 
stitutes another factor in the situation. 





WAR BUSINESS AND PREPARED- 
NESS FOR PEACE 


The Secretary of Commerce does not 
believe that we need to be unduly wor- 
ried over what will happen when war 
is suddenly followed by peace. Mr. Wil- 
liam F. Malburn, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, had written Mr. Red- 
field suggesting that the American peo- 
ple are in danger of overlooking pre- 
paredness for peace. To this Mr. Red- 
field replied declaring that while the 
necessary readjustments after the war 
will be important and perhaps serious, 
the relative importance of war business 
generally is overestimated. The Secre- 
tary said further: 

So far as we can learn, it does not exceed 
one-quarter of our exports, and possibly is 
not quite that much. Even without them 
our exports would be much larger than be- 
fore the war. Our shipments to South 


America, for example, have doubled or 
more, 


It does not seem to be quite proportional 


Stocks"Bonds 


ON THE 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 





Write Today for Free a 
Booklet C-2 = 


It is interesting and explains thor- 
oughly our method by which you may 
purchase Stocks and Bonds in any 
amount—from one share or bond up, by 
making a small first payment and the bal- 
ance in convenient monthly installments, 
You receive all dividends while complet- 
ing payments. You may sell your securi- 
ties at any time to take advantage of 
rise in market. 


Free Booklet C-2, “The Par- 
tial Payment Plan.” Gives full 
information of this method, 
which appeals to thrifty men and 
women in all parts of the 
country. 


SHELPON-MORGAN | 


42 Broadway New York City 
= Members New York Stock Exchange = 
SMU 


DIVIDEND 























Office of International Silver Company 
Meriden, Conn., May 15, 1916. 

Coupons No. 35 of the First Mortgage Bonds of 

this Company, due June |, 1916, will be paid on and 

after that date on presentation at the American 

Exchange National Bank, 128 Broadway, New York 


_ FRARAY HALE, Treasurer. 





MEETING 





WESTINGHOUSE 
Electric & Manufacturing Company. 
165 Broadway, New York, N, Y., May 12, 1916. 
The stock transfer books will, for the purposes 
of the annual meeting of stockholders to be held 
on June 14, 1916, be closed on May 25, 1916, at 
3:00 o’clock P. M., and re-opened on June 15, 
1916, at 10:00 o’clock A. M. 
JAMES C. BENNETT, Secretary. 


WE BUY AND SELL 


THEOLOGICAL LIBRARIES and collections of good 
books. Largest stock in America, Catalogs frequently issued. 
Correspondence for both old and new books invited. Established 
over 20 years 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE, 132 East 23d Street, New Yo:k 


2 in ONE for 2 Folded 


Weighs 
50 
You will find real enjoyment and health N 
out of doors with the 


Ristey Tent-Couch 
A tent and couch in one. Needs 
no ropes or stakes. Easily moved 
or carried and folds up in a roll. 
Just the thing for lawn, poreh or 

your name and 
address and we will mail you an 
interesting booklet. 


RISTEY TENT COUCH CO. 
2204 E. Lake St. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Moving This Spring? 


Do not change your place of 
residence without telling us your 
new address, so that you will con- 
tinue to enjoy The Independent 
without interruption. Be sure to 
give us your old address too, and 
let us know if possible about three 
weeks ahead. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
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The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel 
for pleasure, health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best 
routes to reach them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic 
and foreign. This Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of 
the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding hotels 
everywhere. Offices at Hotel McAlipin, Broadway and 34th street, New 
York, and Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may 
be made. Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independ- 
ent, New York. 
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WATKINS, N. Y. 

ON SENECA LAKE 
Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 

OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


GLEN 


SS ee 





SPRINCS 










A Mineral Springs HEALTH RESORT and HOTEL, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
Beautiful location in Private Park with miles of accurately graded walks for Oertel hill climbing, ranging in altitude from 750 to 
1100 feet. Five minutes’ walk from Watkins Glen. Midway between the Great Lakes and the Hudson on the Southern Tier 


Highway, all Macadam. Well-kept Golf Course, Miniature Golf, Clock Golf, Tennis, Motoring, Boating, Music, Dancing. 
THE BATHS are directly connected with the Hotel and ate complete in all appointments for 
Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy and Mechanotherapy. 


The Bathing Springs are similar to the waters of Bad Nauheim, but about five times as strong. The Radium 
Emanation from Brine Spring No. 1 averages 68 Mache Units per liter of water and is due to 
Radium Salts in solution. 


For the treatment of Heart, Circulatory, Kidney, Nutritional and Nervous Disorders; Rheumatism, Gout and Obesity 
we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or in Europe. 
Our Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on our Mineral Springs will be Mailed on Request 


[WILLIAMSTOWN] THE NORTHFIELD 


EAST NORTHFIELD, . ° MASS. 
BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK Open all Year, 


In the Heart of New England, among the Frank- 
lin Hills. 
At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail A Modern Homelike House, equipped for com- 
Now Open 
Send for Copy of “Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 








fort. Fireproof Garage and Livery. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
A. G. Moody, Mer. H. S. Stone, Ass’t Mer. 
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Niagara to the Sea 













All the charm of quaint, old- 
world travel haunts. The 
most satisfying trip in od 
America for health “or saute Bani 
° PRESCOTTs2 4 
and recreation. PE 


BROCKVILLE 
800 miles of lakes, KINGSTON. 


rivers and aS 


rapids, 


The trip includes the 
Thousand Islands, the 
exciting descent of the 
marvelous rapids, the 
historic associations of 
Montreal, Quaint old Quebec, and 
the famous Saguenay River, with 
its stupendous Capes, “Trinity” 
and “Eternity.” 


Up-to-date Canada Steamship Hotels at 
Murray Bay and Tadousac, 


Fares from ToMontrealandreturn, . . $18.55 
Niagara To Quebec and return, . . . 25.90 
Falls: To Saguenay River andreturn, 34.55 


Send 6c postage for illustrated booklet, map and guide to JOHN F. PIERCE, Asst. 
Pass. Traffic Mgr., Canada Steamship Lines, 129 Victoria Square, Montreal, Can. 














to the facts to suggest that we may “find 
ourselves at the close of the war with a 
vast organization suitable to the produc- 
tion of goods needed in war times, which 
organization will be useless.” In the first 
place, the extent of the new organization of 
this kind is not great compared to all our 
industries. ‘There are a few cases of large 
additions of the kind, but in their com- 
parative bulk they are not great. Neither 
is it, I venture to think, quite the fact 
that they would be useless in time of 
peace. Plants of this kind are not limited 
to one particular product, or even one 
group of products, but are available for 
many forms of manufacture, and the new 
organization and equipment will be a great 
asset in maintaining our export trade when 
the war is over. 

I doubt if there is any such extent of 
war business as to involve such conse- 
quences as having many plants lying idle 
and railroads suffering from lack of goods 
to carry. Of the total industrial and com- 
mercial business of the country, I think 
it is probably safe to say that the so-called 
war business does not exceed five per cent. 








THE MOUNTING BALANCE OF 
TRADE 


March was the greatest month for 
foreign trade that the United States 
has ever seen. Not only the value of 
our exports, but the value of our im- 
ports as well, was the largest in the 
country’s history. 

The imports for March amounted to 
$214,000,000; in the same month last 
year they were $158,040,216. The ex- 
ports for March were $410,000,000; 
in the same month last year they were 
$299,009,563. 

For the nine months of the fiscal 
year ending April 1, the imports 
amounted to $1,505,000,000; for the 
same period of the last fiscal year they 
were $1,213,671,843. This is an in- 
crease of twenty-four per cent. The 
exports for the nine months, however, 
jumped fifty per cent over last year’s 
figures. Last year they were $1,933,- 
475,580; this year they are $2,996,- 
000,000. Because of the greater pace 
at which the exports have climbed, the 
favorable balance of trade—the ex- 
cess of exports over imports—has 
gone up like a rocket. In the first nine 
months of the last fiscal year it was 
$719,803,737; in the corresponding 
period this year it is $1,491,000,000. 
This shows the phenomenal increase of 
107 per cent. The favorable balance is 
not only twice that of last year, but 
over three times that of the next pre- 
ceding year. 

Are there to be any limits to our 
prosperity? 





BRITAIN PAYS FOR COTTON 


During March and April of last year 
the British Government seized the car- 
goes of about thirty steamers carrying 
cotton from the United States to neu- 
tral European ports. By the terms of 
the so-called Cotton Arrangement, en- 
tered into between representatives of 
the British Government in this coun- 
try and leading cotton exporters, the 
seized cotton was to be paid for at the 
contract price which the shipper would 
have received if the cotton had been 
allowed to proceed to destination in 
ordinary course. 

Over 200,000 bales were seized, valued 
at something like. $12,000,000. Practi- 
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cally all of this cotton has now been 
paid for by the British Government, at 
the full price with interest at 5 per 
cent from the date of seizure added. 

There was no difficulty in arranging 
the rate of payment in the case of cot- 
ton definitely sold on contract. In that 
case the contract price plus the 5 per 
cent made up the amount paid. But 
much of the seized cotton had been 
sent forward by American shippers on 
consignment. The question in these 
cases was as to the price basis on which 
the payment should be computed. 

The British authorities acted in the 
matter in a thoroly fair and reasonable 
spirit and found no serious difficulty in 
meeting the shippers half way. It was 
finally agreed to pay on the consigned 
cotton the market price at the port of 
shipment on the date of seizure, such 
market price to be ascertained by ref- 
erence to all the usual sources, particu- 
larly official quotations at American ex- 
changes; and also to pay all charges 
incurred by the shippers, including 
freight, marine and war risk insurance 
premiums and interest at the rate of 5 
per cent per annum from the date of 
maturity of the draft drawn against 
the cotton or from date of shipment 
where no drafts were drawn, plus also 
a profit of 50 cents per bale. 

Practically all of the American ship- 
pers of consigned cotton have accepted 
payment on this basis and the matter 
has been satisfactorily adjusted 








AFTER THE WAR 


In a recent address before the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Beverly D. Harris. vice- 
president of the National City Bank 
of New York, made some interestine 
comments on the question, What will 
happen to us in our foreign trade rela- 
tions after the war: 


By reason of its wealth and strong posi- 
tion, the United States has been projected 
into the position of the world’s banker for 
the time being. Altho not entirely out of 
debt to Europe, the indebtedness is fast 
being wiped out and is negligible com- 
pared to the present resources of the coun- 
try. When the war is over and normal 
conditions return, there will not be the 
burden of interest on American securities 
to be paid to Europe in exports, as here- 
tofore. This will have a tendency to cur- 
tail European imports from this country, 
for the crippled nations of Europe cannot 
afford to import more goods from us than 
are absolutely necessary for their rehabili- 
tation and actual needs. The necessity will 
be forced on them to build up and protect 
their gold supplies, and as those nations 
are creditor nations, and other countries— 
principally the Latin-American republics— 
are heavily indebted to Europe, very strong 
considerations will obtain for making their 
purchases of raw materials and supplies, 
as far as possible from South America and 
other debtor countries—owing them—the 
more so as those countries produce and ex- 
port similar raw materials to ourselves. 
The needs of Europe normally are essen- 
tially for raw materials, and her exports 
essentially manufactured products. South 
America’s exports of raw materials are to 
a considerable extent of the same char- 
acter as ours. It is to be expected that as 
normal conditions are restored, Europe will 
put forth every ounce of available energy 
to create a balance of trade against this 
country, to drain our gold supply, to re- 
store her manufacturing industries, reés- 
tablish her foreign trade, and give us the 
hardest possible competition in all respects. 





HUDSON RIVER DAY LINE 


The Most Charming Inland Water Trip on the American Continent 
PALATIAL STEEL STEAMERS 
_ , 
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“Washington Irving 
“Hendrick Hudson” 


“Robert Fulton” 


Leave New York, Desbrosses Street..8.40 A. M. Leave W. 129th Street......e..-9.20 A. M. 
Leave New York, W. 42d Street....9.00 A. M. South Bound, Leave Albany.....8.30 A. M. 
Service closes from New York, Nov. 6; from Albany, Nov. 
ALL SERVICE DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY. 

Landings—Yonkers, West Point, Newburgh, Poughkeepsie, Kingston Point, Catskill and Hudson. 

DIRECT CONNECTING TRAINS ON WHARVES FOR ALL POINTS IN CATSKILLS, 

SARATOGA, AND LAKE GEORGE, WITH EASY CONNECTIONS, TICKETS SOLD AND 
BAGGAGE CHECKED FOR ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS, EAST, NORTH AND WEST. 
TICKETS VIA “DAY LINE” ON SALE AT ALL OFFICES. 

See Time Tables for Ideal One Day and One-Half Day Outings from New York. 
Tickets reading via New York Central or West Shore Railroads, between New York and Al- 
bany are accepted on the Day Line Steamers without extra charge. 

SEND 4 CENTS FOR SUMMER LITERATURE. 

F. B, HIBBARD. GEN. PASS. AGENT. DESBROSSES STREET PIER; NEW YORK CITY 
ANNOUNCEMBENT—Steamer ‘‘Albany’’ (Kingston service) opens June 5, leaving Debrosses 
Street 1.45 P. M.; iW. 42d Street, 2.00 P. M.; W. 129th Street, 2.20 P. M. On June 19 the 
Day Line Steamer ‘‘Robert Fulton’’ will resume the Special Service to Poughkeepsie and return, 
leaving ‘New York landings one hour later than the regular morning boat; making a triple 

service to Poughkeepsie and intermediate landings. See Time Tables. 

















HOTEL ASPINWALL 


LENOX, MASS. 
In the Heart of the Berkshires. 


OPENS JUNE 17. 

HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 
Address until May 30, care Hotel Belmont, 42d 
St. and Park Ave., New York. 

Winter Resort, Princes Hotel, Bermuda. 


ON TIO 


A DELIGHTFUL SUMMER HOME 
Conducted on Strictly Temperance Principles 
WILL OPEN JUNE 7th 
Write for Booklet and Rates 
ALBERT A. LE ROY. Prop., Unadilla, New York 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Only a short walk from N. Y., N. H. & H. and 
B. & A. Stations, Convenient to all parts of the 
city. European and American Plans. Music. 
FRED E. JONES — Proprietor 


THE SPA SANATORIUM 
A. 1. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N. Y., near Saratoga Springs 
Refined, h like, well ipped. New bath house, swimming 
pool. Electricand Nauheim baths. Booklets. 


SUMMER CAMPS 
Pine Tree Camp for Girls 92,0csutife!_Noowi 


sea in pine-laden air of Pocono Mountains. Four hours from 
New York and Philadelphia. Bungalows and tents on sunny hill. 
Experienced councilors. Hockey, basketball, canoeing—all out- 
door sports. Tutoring if desired. Endorsed by parents and girls, 
Penn. Philadelphia 905 8. 47th St. Miss Blanche D. Price. 


THE CRAVEN SCHOOL, Mattituck. Long Island. N.Y. 


Recreational Summer Term of ten weeks. An 
ideal place for a boy to spend the summer. 
Skilled tutoring as desired at reasonable rates. 

Address Rev, C. E, Craven, D.D., Headmaster. 


CAMP PENN 


Valcour Island, Lake Champlain 10th Season 


An unusual camp, of fine character and high 
calibre. Whereas most camps will tell you of 
the things they do for their poys, we would 
like to tell you of the things our boys do for 
themselves! Camp Penn is a real camp, with 
trained Oversight, small groups, 600 acres, 
resident physician—and—let us make it emphatic 
—real, sure-enough camping! For booklet address, 


CHAS. K. TAYLOR, M.A. 
St. Martins, Philadelphia, Pa. 



































VACATION TRIPS 


“BY SEA.” 
BALTIMORE AND PHILADELPHIA TO 


BOSTON 


SAVANNAH-JACKSONVILLE 
DELIGHTFUL SAIL 


Fine Steamers, Low Fares, Best Service. 
Plan your vacation to include 
“Finest Coastwise Trips in the World.” 
Tour Book Free on Request. 


Merchants & Miners Trans. Co. 


W. P. TURNER, G. P. A., Balto., Md. 
Consult any ticket or tourist agent. 

















Stained with Cabot’ s Creosote ; 
Stains. Davis, McGrath & Shep- 
ard, Architects, N. Y. 





Stain Your Bungalows 





Don't paint them. Stain them all over, roofs, sid- 
ing and trimmings, with 


Cabot’s 
Creosote Stains 





The glossy ‘‘painty’’ effect does not harmonize with the 
bungalow idea, but the soft, deep colors of our stains suit 
perfectly. They are rich and transparent, bringing out the 
grain ofthe wood and increasing its natural beauty. They 
cost only half as much as paint and only half as much for 
labor to apply. If your bungalow isin the woods, where 
skilled labor can't be had, you can do your own staining 
with perfect results. Our stains are made of the strongest 
and finest colors, ground in linseed oil, and specially re- 
fined Creosote, ‘‘the best wood preservative known."’ 

Cabot’s Stains are sold all over the country. Send for 

Stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


| SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
18 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Child 
Needs Bran 


You know that. It is Nature’s lax- 
ative, far better than drugs. 

And children love Pettijohn’s—a 
3 morning whole-wheat dainty. When 
they eat it they get 25% flaked bran. 

The bran is soft, and it's hidden. 
It doesn’t suggest a health food, but 
it’s there. A week of Pettijohn’s 
will make you wish to have every 
week as sunny. 


Pettijohns 


Ralled Wheat with Bran Flakes 


At grocers—15c per nackage 
Also Pettijohn’s Flour—75 — cent patent 
flour wit 35 per cent bran flakes. Use like 
Graham flour in any recipe. 25c per package. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


Chicago 
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MEET ME AT THE TULLER 


For Value, Service, Home Comforts 
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HOTEL TULLER 


Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. 
Take Woodwerd car, get off at Adams Avenue 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Total 600 Outside Rooms 
All Absolutely Quiet 
Two Floors—Agents’ New Unique Cafes and 
Sample Rooms Cabaret Excellente 



















. . 
Short-Story Writing 
Course of forty lessons in the 
history, form, structure, and 
writing of the Short-Story taught 
by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years 
editor of Lippincott’s. 
One student writes: 

Before completing the lessons, 
received over $1000 for manu- 
script sold to ‘oman’s Home 
Companion, Pictorial Review, 
McCall’s and other leading 
magazines. 

Also Courses in Photoplay Writing, 
Versification and Poetics, Journalism. 
In all, over One Hundred Courses un- 
der professors in Harvard, Brown, 
Cornell and other leading colleges. 
250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 305 Springfield, Mass. 





Dr. Esenwein 

















l[usuvance 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 




















TEACHERS’ CASUALTY 
UNDERWRITERS 

Lately there have come to this de- 
partment from various sections of the 
Middle West requests for information 
respecting the financial condition and 
management of the Teachers’ Casual- 
ty Underwriters of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
an organization which, on its litera- 
ture, proclaims itself “The National 
Organization of Teachers.” Search 
thru all the available handbooks of 
insurance failed to reveal the exist- 
ence of an insurance company or as- 
sociation of this name located any- 
where in the United States. Finally 
aid was sought of the Insurance Com- 
missioner of Nebraska, whose infor- 
mation is that the Teachers’ Casualty 
Underwriters is operated by the Pio- 
neer Insurance Company of Lincoln. 

From this I presume that the Teach- 
ers’ Casualty Underwriters may be re- 
garded as an agency for the procure- 
ment and management of casualty 
risks for the Pioneer Insurance Com- 
pany. Such advertising literature as I 
have seen prompts the conclusion that 
the Teachers’ Casualty Underwriters 
is offering two restricted accident and 
health policies: one at a premium of 
$15, the other at $19.80 a year. The 
premiums seem adequate to the bene- 
fits granted, by which I mean that the 
company is not offering something for 
nothing. To put it in another way, it 
seems to be safe undertaking. 

The figures of the Pioneer Insurance 
Company for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1915, are not available; but I 
find that at the end of the previous 
year the assets were $33,104; total lia- 
bilities, including $10,000 capital stock, 
$32,890; net surplus, $214. During 
1915 the total premium receipts were 
$99,642 and the total losses $30,358. 

Such reports as are accessible indi- 
cate that the Pioneer Insurance Com- 
pany is owned and operated by repu- 
table and capable men. One report is 
to the effect that the company oper- 
ates only in Nebraska. My correspond- 
ents are in other states, from which I 
conclude that the company is endeav- 
oring to transact business outside Ne- 
braska, probably without complying 
with the insurance regulations and 
laws of such outside statcs. If so, that 
is a point against it. Nor is it easy to 
understand why it should canvass for 
business under any title other than 
its own. We are not to conclude, either, 
that there is anything in the claim 
that it is “The National Organization 
of Teachers.” 

This information is furnished for 
the benefit of a number of persons who 





Moore’s 
Larger Stock 
Loose Leaf 
Binders and Sheets 


Sizes, 12x11, 81%4x14, 8xIo 


If you are looking for an attractive offer 
of a Loose Leaf Outfit—Ledger—Journal— 
Cash Book—Factory Costs—in fact any kind 
of a record—inform us as to your needs, 


We then will show you what 


MOORE’S MODERN METHODS 


can do for you. You will be pleased. 





>: MOORES 


MODERN 





aw aoa of a i gages af peertion and 
ormation on oose eaf Bookkeepi 
mailed FREE on request. ii 


Moore’s Smaller Stock 
Loose Leaf Binders and Sheets 


Sizes, 

11x8% Loose Leaf Minute Books 

8x10 5a “* Factory Costs 

6x94 po “Order Books 

5x8 . “* Handy Books for all pur- 
poses 

3x64 * ** Salesman’s record books 


and 4o other forms that may be used in 
these sizes, 


Our Loose Leaf Books will fill your every need 
John C. Moore Corporation 
946 Stone Street Rochester, N. Y. 
Established 1839 




















NOTEWORTHY BOOKS 


The Best Short Stories of 


1915 
Edited By Edward J. O’Brien 


This Yearbook of the American short story 
contains the twenty stories selected by Mr. 
O’Brien as the best of 2,200 by American 
writers in forty-six leading periodicals, a com- 
a index of the short stories in the best 
iterary magazines for the year; and con- 
Structive criticism of the most refreshing 
character. 12mo. cloth. 386 pages. Of all 
dealers $1.50 net; or postpaid $1.65. 


One More Chance 


An Experiment in Human Salvage by Lewis E. 
MacBrayne and James P. Ramsay 





“The accounts of individual criminals, with 
their confessions and their subsequent careers, 
are some of the most vivid stories ever writ- 
ten. As a living document of human en- 
deavor, and failure, and success, it will be 
found of absorbing interest.’”—Boston Tran- 
Script. t2mo. cloth. Net $1.50. 


Trial By Fire 
By Richard Matthews Hallet 


A novel for the most rigidly discriminating. 
a in every respect. 1r2mo. cloth. Net 
1.25. 


Small, Maynard & Co., Publishers 


19 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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lustrates and describes our latest \ 
importations of distinctive and indi- 
vidual Oriental articles of art and utility ¥ 
for the home, for personal use and gift 


| od Parasols, Slippers, 
Purses, Kimonos, Novelties, 
Panama and Pongee Silk 
Hats, Draperies, Porcelains, 
Far Eastern Delicacies, Chi- 
\ maware, Rattan Furniture, 








BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 





Made to Measure 
Shirts for Men 


I guarantee to fit you 
or refund your money. 
You choose from the 
Summer's newest de- 
signs, comprising 200 
of the handsomest 
weaves and patterns, 
Learn what real 
shirt comfort is 
Just the right arm 
am- 
ple chest room and 
m correct neck s 
I take all he > risks. 
Send for free pack- 
age of samples and 
self measuring chart. 
I prepay charges to 
all points in the 
United States and 
will refund the 
money 
are not satisfactory. 
Yatalog Men’s Furnishings free on request 
Cc. G. CLEMINSHAW, 171 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
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have made special inquiry, as well as 
others who may be solicited to make 
application for insurance. 


MUTUALIZING THE HOME LIFE 

Policyholders of the Home Life In- 
surance Company of New York have be- 
fore them for consideration a proposi- 
tion made by the directors to retire the 
capital stock and transform the organi- 
zation into a mutual institution. 

The Home was incorporated and be- 
gan business in 1860 with a paid-up 
capital of $125,000, dividends to stock- 
holders being authorized at the rate of 
six per cent semi-annually. As com- 
pared with a few other companies of 
its age and possibilities, its progress 
may be described as moderate, due un- 
doubtedly to the conservatism of its 
management. It has never striven for 
volume of insurance written or pre- 
mium income. But its affairs have been 
very carefully administered and the 
treatment accorded policyholders has 
been exemplary. 

On January 1 last the company’s 
total admitted assets were $32,029,440; 
its surplus, $2,263,455; and the whole 
amount of insurance in force aggre- 
gated $125,660,173. 

It now proposes to sell its stock in- 
terests to the policyholders at $450 per 
$100 share, plus accrued dividends at 
date of closing the transaction, the 
funds for the purchase to be appro- 
priated out of the surplus. A meeting 
of the stockholders has been held and 
the proposal approved by them. The 
policyholders are to vote on the ques- 
tion May 25. 

According to my way of thinking, 
they should regard it as an opportunity 
to improve their interests and the inter- 
ests of all other persons who in the 
long future are to become policyholders 
in that company. The price to be paid 
for the stock is a substantial one, but 
not high in view of the manifold future 
advantages to be derived by the change. 

But, in my judgment, that is not the 
feature which causes me to regard the 
price as a reasonable one. The value 
of the purchase to the policyholder lies 
in the passing of the control of a $30,- 
000,000 company from the possession of 
the owners of $125,000 capital to the 
owners of the $30,000,000. The control 
is everything. The policyholders will 
make a mistake if they do not approve 
the proposition and forever insure 
themselves against any attempt by fu- 
ture holders of the stock to exploit the 
assets in their own interests. 








A. M. S., Meadville, Pa.—The Reliance 
Life is thoroly sound financially and is 
well managed. It commenced writing an- 
nual dividend policies in 1913 and has not 
had time to make a dividend record. How- 
ever, I Jo not think it will soon succeed in 
excelling or equalling the Connecticut Mu- 
tual in that respect, one of the best divi- 
dend payers in the country. I regard a 
premium of $2 a year for $2000 accident 
insurance with $10 a week indemnity as 
very low; $11 annual premium for $10 a 
week unlimited sickness benefits is reason- 
able. Nearly all the life companies now in- 
clude the disability clause in their policies. 
I am not sure, but I think the Metropoli- 
tan, Equitable of New York, Postal, 
Union, Central and Germania provide for 
—— examinations of policy-holders. 

here may be a few others which do. 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES 


You who build or remodel 
this year will want “Standard” 


eguipment for bathroom, 


kitchen and laundry. 





You 


will want a “Standard” Built- || 
in Bath—with its graceful 
1 lines, its solidity, its whiteness. 
0 
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“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures, or see them 
at any “Standard” showroom. Identify 
them by the “Standard” Green and Gold 
Guarantee label. 


Waite for copy of “Modern Bath Rooms.” 


standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Dept. M, Pittsburgh 
“Standard” Showrooms 


NEW VORK. ...cccccccsccccvccces 85 W. SIST 
BOSTON .. ..ccccccccscccece 186 DEVONSHIRE 


Ask your architect or plumber about | 


ee eeerccccccccesesces 106 SIXTH 





++-.633 WALNUT 

. 8361-321 ERIE 

COLUMBUS. ........eeeeees 243-255 S. THIRD 
YOUNGSTOWN........+e0005 219 N. CHAMPION 
WHEELING... .cceeeeceeees SIST & JACOBS 
ERIE. cc ccccrcccccccvcccess 128 W. TWELFTH 
LOS ANGELES..........+. MESQUIT AT E. 7TH 
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Fiction, narratives, travel; 
tific matter in prepared MSS [ 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 


historical and_ scien- 
-» 25,000 words mini- 


issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 


Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc. ), 61 Court Street, Boston 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
MONROE DOCTRIN 


Root and other leaders of thought, = Yiebaters 
Handbook Series. Cloth, $1 each postpaid 


Send for complete list. 
H. V. Wilson Co., Box R, White Plains, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
EFFICIENCY 


The second meeting of the Board of 
Governors of the National Institute of 
Efficiency was held on Friday, May 12, 
at the Lawyers’ Club, 115 Broadway, 
New York, when the publication of the 
first four issues of the series of Mono- 
graphs of Efficiency was authorized. 
Number 1 embraces Edward Earle Pur- 
inton’s “The Triumph of the Man Who 
Acts” and “Efficiency and Life,” with 
the widely-known chart which Mr. 
Purinton devised for calculating indi- 
vidual efficiency, and a brief introduc- 
tion by Mr. Melvil Dewey, president of 
the Efficiency Society. Not less than 
four of the series are to be issued to 
Institute members each year, three ad- 
ditional forthcoming monographs be- 
ing announced, as follows: “Personal 
Efficiency and National Defense,” by 
Major-General Leonard Wood, one of 
the governors of the Institute; “The 
Efficiency Factor in the Expansion of 
American Industry,” by Dr. Edwin E. 
Slosson, and “Personal Efficiency as Ap- 
plied to Home Economy,” by Mrs. 
Flora McDonald Thompson, president 
of the Housekeepers’ Alliance. 

The Hon. Theodore Roosevelt has ac- 
cepted election as an honorary patron 
of the Institute, which, during the first 
month of its existence, has added mem- 
bers from the states of Pennsylvania, 
New York, New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Utah, 
South Carolina, Washington, Florida, 
Missouri, Alabama and the District of 
Columbia. 

Hon. J. C. Pritchard, of Asheville, 
North Carolina, who has accepted ap- 
pointment as State Counselor for 
North Carolina, has made a number of 
nominations for membership in the In- 
stitute. Readers of The Independent— 
the official organ of the Institute—de- 
sirous of recommending candidates for 
membership are offered an opportunity 
of doing so on page 304 in this issue. 


IN TOUCH WITH HEAD- 
QUARTERS 


There was something almost dra- 
matic in the demonstration of prepared- 
ness which the recent mobilization of 
the telephone and telegraph services 
afforded. Most people are vaguely 
aware that, in the event of war, na- 
tional claims would be made upon all 
facilities of national significance, from 
automobiles and highways to wireless 
stations and railroads. Few were pre- 
pared, however, for the suddenness 
with which Washington was linked, at 
a given signal, with every point of im- 
portance affecting the whole country: 
with the Great Lakes and the Gulf of 
Mexico, with the Naval Stations on 
either coast, and so on, in thousand mile 
spans, until Uncle Sam’s sentinels at 
their farthest outposts were in touch 
with headquarters. A secret process or 
method is said to be at the command of 
the navy in this connection. Be that as 
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it may, the results are themselves suffi- 
cient proof of the efficiency that exists 
in one of the nation’s most vital 
setvices. 


EFFICIENCY WEEK AT 
CHAUTAUQUA 


The Board of Governors of the Na- 
tional Institute of Efficiency has ac- 
cepted an invitation of Chautauqua 
Institution to hold an Efficiency Week 
at Chautauqua, beginning Monday, 
June 26, and it has also been decided 
to have the first annual summer con- 
ference and semi-annual dinner of the 
National Institute during the Efficiency 
Week. Addresses on various aspects of 
Efficiency, by men .of distinction who 
are identified with the National Insti- 
tute of Efficiency, have already been 
provisionally arranged, among these 
speakers being General Leonard Wood, 
Mr. Henry A. Wise Wood, Mr. Gutzon 
Borglum, Mr. Melvil Dewey, Mr. Ed- 
ward Earle Purinton, Dr. Henry S. 
Drinker, Mr. John A. Stewart, Hon. 
William R. Willcox, Mr. Raymond B. 
Price, and Rev. Percy S. Grant, while 
steps are being taken to secure equally 
representative men and women as speak- 
ers upon other phases of the subject 
in which they have specialized. A pro- 
gram of remarkable interest is assured, 
and the Efficiency Week promises to be 
a unique contribution to the develop- 
ment of the movement. 


THE SMOKE NUISANCE 


Indianapolis would like to be a cleaner 
city, and Smoke Inspector Silva P. 
Leach is organizing a conference under 
the auspices of the Chamber of Com- 
merce in which many civic bodies and 
women’s clubs will assist in finding a 
remedy for the too heavy soot fall. The 
proposals which the conference will dis- 
cuss are eminently practical, and in- 
clude a scheme for financial aid to op- 
erators of power plants, thru the mu- 
nicipality, in any attempts they make 
to reduce their smoke output by im- 
proved methods or better fuel. The idea 
is also to arrange lectures and supply 
instructive booklets to engineers, fire- 
men and others concerned with the op- 
eration of power plants. 


MOSQUITOES AND THE MOVIES 


Official Spring, beside opening the 
golf season, saw the recommencement 
of the Interstate Anti-Mosquito Com- 
mittee’s campaign against the pest 
whose existence is proof of widespread 
carelessness and inefficiency. In part, the 
mosquito comes from neglected marshy 
areas and salt meadows, and adequate 
draining—a matter to be undertaken 
by the community thru legislation—is 
the accepted solution of this side of the 
problem. The cleanliness and fore- 


thought that will prevent the breeding 
of the house variety is a personal fac- 
tor, however, and in connection with the 
Interstate Committee two of the best 
known motion picture companies are 
preparing a film that will offer to the 
general public, in striking form, the 
facts as to the domestic mosquito’s ori- 
gin and instructions as to how to swat 
him before he has a chance, so to speak, 
to take wing. This is but one medium 
thru which the committee, which was 
organized by Health Commissioner 
Emerson, of New York, and represents 
also New Jersey, Long Island and Con- 
necticut, will popularize anti-mosquito 
hygiene. Live mosquito larve are being 
supplied to school teachers for demon- 
stration purposes, for experience has 
shown that children are enthusiastic 
workers in the No Mosquitoes Cam- 
paign, once they are put in possession 
of the facts. 


A STEP TO PREPAREDNESS 


An invention of extraordinary poten- 
tialities is shortly to be tried out at Fort 
Hancock. Described as an entirely new 
type of gun, it has already answered 
stringent tests under the supervision 
of Government officials at the Sandy 
Hook proving grounds, and the dis- 
coverer—reported to be an American 
citizen, but as yet not publicly named— 
is confident that his gun will do every- 
thing expected of it. Among the re- 
markable features of the gun are that 
no explosive is used; that it has no 
barrel; that it can be constructed in 
any machine-shop at comparatively 
trifling cost, and that its accuracy is 
demonstrably greater than that of pres- 
ent types of artillery. A model so small 
that it could be contained in a three- 
foot cubic box threw missles in recent 
tests with record-breaking accuracy at 
a range of seven miles. The best non- 
technical explanation of the principle of 
the new weapon is that it “harnesses 
centrifugal force”; motor power takes 
the place of the usual propulsive agent, 
and the missile obtains its maximum 
velocity before leaving the machine. 
The invention is being sponsored by a 
woman—Mrs. Kathryn M. Stanton, of 
Whitestone, Long Island—who person- 
ally superintended every detail con- 
nected with the setting up of the 
models. 


ROOM FOR THE BIG IDEA 


Efficiency experts are troubled, says 
Collier’s Weekly, in the issue of April 
22, because in all the Bible they find no 
mention of efficiency nor scientific man- 
agement. They object to the description 
of Creation as given in the first chapter 
of Genesis, maintaining that if Fred- 
erick Winslow Taylor and St. Elmo 
Lewis and Edward Earle Purinton had 
been consulted, the job that took six 
days could have been done in three. 
But probably these efficiency fellows 
would have objected to the job in the 
first place on the-ground that the over- 
head would prove prohibitive. 

















